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Editorial 
Now It's “How” and 


’ THE United States of America, the 
iquestion no longer is whether or not 
tc continue segregated public educa- 
tion. The answer is unequivocal. Segre- 
gation in public schools is against the 
law of the land. 

Tear the Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954: 

“We come then to the question pre- 
sented: Does segregation of children in 
public schools solely on the basis of race, 
even though the physical facilities and other 
‘tangible’ factors may be equal, deprive the 


children of the minority group of equal edu- 
cational opportunities? We believe that it 
qoes..... 

“We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of ‘separate but 
equal’ has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, 
we hold that the plaintiffs and others simi- 
larly situated for whom the actions have 
been brought are, by reason of the segrega- 
tion complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. . . .”” 

For years prior to the Supreme Court 
decision, conscience alone had battled 
segregation of students in public 
schools. Conscience had the better of 
the moral argument. The advocates of 
segregation never could reconcile dis- 
crimination and democracy. For the 
documents of democracy hold no com- 
fort for peddlers of prejudice. Nor 
could the advocates of segregation rec- 
oncile racism and religion. The broth- 
erhood of man, not the doctrine of Jim 
Crow, is the message of Jesus and the 


1See the full text of the Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 17, 1954. 
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“When”—Not “Whether” 


religious leadership of the Western 
world. Nor could science and segrega- 
tion be reconciled. The findings of 
science failed to support Master Race 
theories. So the conscience of man- 
kind routed segregation on the ideolog- 
ical battlefields of democracy, religion 
and science. Yet segregation persisted, 
entrenched in law. 


Now in the mid-fifties of the twen- 
ticth century, the Constitution of the 
United States has joined conscience in 
a powerful alliance. Conscience and 
the supreme law of the land each say 
that the public schools are to be open 
to all on equal terms. 


The question of “whether” is settled, 
finished, dead. Yes, there will be law 
suits. But everyone involved recog- 
nizes them for what they are—delaying 
actions. ‘The Supreme Court’s decree 
on May 31, 1955, was clear: 

“These cases were decided on May 17, 
1954. The opinions of that date .. . de- 
claring the fundamental principle that 
racial discrimination in public education is 
unconstitutional, are incorporated herein by 
reference. All provisions of federal, state, or 
local law requiring or permitting such dis- 
crimination must vield to this principle.” ? 

The live questions today are “how” 
and “when.” For the Supreme Court 
added, “Full implementation of these 
constitutional principles may require 
solutions of varied school problems. 
School authorities have the primary 
responsibility of elucidating, assessing, 


*See the full text of the Supreme Court de 
cision of May 31, 1955. 
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and solving these problems.”* ‘The su- 
perintendent of one large city system 
in the South put it poignantly in a con- 
versation with the writer of this edi- 
torial who was serving as a consultant 
on human relations, “All of the past 
sins of segregation have come home to 
roost on the already overburdened 
shoulders of school authorities.” 

The issue of Educational Leadership 
which you are reading is about the 
“how” and the “when.” An earlier 
issue of this magazine (November 
1954) considered problems of discrim- 
ination in the broadest sense—class, 
religion, race, nationality, intelligence, 
etc. The present issue focuses the 
camera on the specific type of dis- 
crimination most often discussed by 
world opinion—racial segregation in 
American public schools. How and 
when is that American minority group, 
the “tenth man” who happens to be 
a Negro, to be desegregated and inte- 
grated into the American public school 
system from the nursery school through 
the graduate school? 


Recommended supplementary read- 
ing includes Schools in Transition, a 
study of the experiences in desegrega- 
tion of twenty-four communities. ‘The 
authors’ conclusions point up the cen- 
tral role of educational leadership. 


“Where the white community is not 
strongly opposed or where attitudes are un- 
structured, confused, and in flux, decisive im- 
portance attaches to the policies and actions 
of school boards and school officials. In 
such instances these gatekeepers can tip the 
balance one way or the other in the degree 
of case with which the transition is made. 


* Ibid. 

“Robin M. Williams, Jr. and Margaret W. 
Ryan, Schools in ‘Transition. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1954. p. 237. 
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“In general a clear-cut policy, adminis- 
tered with understanding but also with res- 
olution, seems to have been most effective 
in accomplishing with a mini- 
mum of difficulty... .° 


“A clear definition of law and policy by 
legitimate social authorities may reinforce 
willingness to conform to the requirements 
of new situations. . . . Hence the great im- 
portance of clarity and decisiveness in early 
policy and practice in the desegregation 
process cannot be overempliasized.” ° 


You individually have a_responsi- 
bility for “how” and “when” since 
you happen to be an educator and a 
citizen—free, any color and twenty-one 


plus. ‘This is your problem. Maybe 
you didn’t want it. It’s yours not- 
withstanding. 


“But I’m only a little man. What 
difference could I possibly make?” 
Thus the former Nazis explained them- 
selves. But the explanation doesn’t go 
in the U.S.A. In our country, each 
person is important. ‘That’s why we 
call it a democracy. The readers of 
this magazine aren’t “little men.” ‘They 
are educational leaders, if the name 
on the cover is accurate. 

On the issue of desegregation and 
integration, there can be no abdication 
of leadership responsibilities, no edu- 
cational evasion. 

Maybe you live in one of the Souths. 
Yes, that’s correct not a typographical 
error—one of the Souths. In regard to 
school segregation, the Solid South of 
history has been replaced by at least 
three Souths. There is the South that 
is moving officially toward compliance 
with the historic Supreme Court ver- 
dicts: Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, West Virginia. 


[bid. p. 242. 
* Ibid. p. 247. 
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There is the South that seems to be fol- 
lowing a policy of “wait and see” 
Arkansas, Florida, ‘Tennessee, ‘Texas. 
There is the South that is actively and 
officially resisting the decisions: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia.’ make matters even more 
complicated, there is wide variation in 
local conditions from community to 
community in each of these Souths. 


The Supreme Court specified in 
1955 that desegregation shall proceed 
through a “prompt and _ reasonable 
start,” with “deliberate = and 
“practical flexibility,” and in “good 
faith.” Obviously, your 
in the heart of the plantation lands 
will be different from your contribu- 
tion in a Southern community with 
a different tradition. Recognizing local 
factors, the Supreme Court allowed 
for what educators call “individual 
differences.” 

Yet common denominators for ap- 
proaching problems do exist in each 
South and in each community. Thev 
include: your steady efforts to work 
on problems of common concern with 
people of all races in your community. 
Your contribution to public opinion 
through what you say and how you 
act. Your ceaseless work for better 
human relations through your daily ex- 
periences with young people or with 
fellow educators. Your planning for 


7 This is the writer’s interpretation based on 
reporting in Southern School News, September 
1955, a monthly publication of the Southern 
Education Reporting Service, P. O. Box 6156, 
Acklen Station, Nashville 5, Tennessee, $2 a year. 
Southern School News, which correctly describes 
itself as factual and objective, should be read by 
every educator concerned about segregation and 
desegregation. 
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the transition. In short, your educa- 
tional leadership. Regardless of which 
South you happen to live in, there is 
something you can do on the “how” 
and ‘“‘when” of desegregation and inte- 
gration. 

Maybe you live above Mason and 
Dixon’s shattered line. Some who live 
North, East and West think that their 
proper place on this issue is in the 
bleachers, cheering on the men of good 
will and booing the bigots. The South- 
ern men of good will are not unap- 
preciative of the cheering. But, on 
occasion, they have been heard to say 
that some Northern, Eastern and 
Western bleacherites might well spend 
some playing time out on their local 
fields. ‘The man of good will have 
an understandable and _ justifiable 
point, even though the same point has 
been used by segregationists on the 
opposing team. 

Before writing off desegregation and 
integration as a regional issue, the 
Northerner, Easterner, and Westerner 
might well ask, “What am I doing 
about residential segregation in my 
own community? Not George, of ‘let 
George do it’ fame. I, personally. 
Does my local hospital act as though 
germs had color? How many Negroes 
with proper qualifications teach white 
and colored students in the school | 
know best? Do Negro supervisors and 
administrators have_ responsibilities 
with teachers of any race? 

Our personal responsibility for ac- 
tion on the “how” and “when” of de- 


segregation and integration applies to 
us as members of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop-. § 
ment and of affliated state organiza- 
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tions. What we of ASCD believe is 
specified on the next page. Don’t let 
the whereases and the be it resolveds 
stop you from reading again the forth- 
right resolutions of the 1955 ASCD 
convention. The position you and the 


other members of the ASCD took ofh-' 


cially as an organization is explicit and 
unequivocal. 

We can translate our words 
action. Or they can be inert words “in 
paper. It’s up to you. 

And when we do translate our res:- 
lutions fully and naturally into cur 
behavior as ASCD members, there may 
be more than one qualified Negro edu- 
cator elected from Northern, Eastern, 
and Western states to our board of di- 


Rilo: 


rectors which is composed in all of 
eighty-five members. (Two Negro 
members elected to the board now rep- 
resent one Southern state.) Segregated 
mectings of some state affiliates of 
ASCD won’t be taking place in cities 
‘where other organizations manage to 
yneet unsegregated and integrated. 

» As to segregation and integration, 
of us has unfinished business. 
“here is no exception. 

“Whether” is dead. ‘The only moral 
and lawful questions left are: “How? 
When?” 

—WituiAM VAN Ti, chairman, Di- 
vision of Curriculum and Teaching, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Resolutions Related to Recent Supreme Court Decision on Segregation in the 
Public Schools, Adopted at the Annual Business Meeeting, 10th Annual Con- 
ference, Chicago, Illinois, March 6-10, 1955, Association for Supervision and 


Curriculum Development, NEA. 


¢ Whereas, the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision concerning segregation in the public 
schools has far-reaching implications for the 
conduct of education in all its phases; and 

Whereas, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, as one of the 
major professional organizations in the na- 
tion, shares responsibility for leadership in 
American education; and 

Whereas, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development has already 
demonstrated the importance of moving 
toward unrestricted membership in affiliated 
state and regional groups through the work 
of the Membership Policies Commission 
(now Membership Policies Committee); 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
strongly reaffirm its constitutional principle 
of unrestricted membership in the national 
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organization and in its affiliated state and 
regional groups; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee exercise 
vigorous leadership in eliminating member- 
ship restrictions in affiliated state and re- 
gional groups where such restrictions exist; 
and 

Be it further resolved, that the Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee report 
progress toward the elimination of member- 
ship restrictions at the 1956 Annual Business 
Meeting of the Association. 

© Whereas, the United States of America 
and its territories have had thrust upon them 
new and urgent obligations to assume leader- 
ship of the free and democratic world; and 

Whereas, this leadership cannot be fully 
effective until our culture reflects with in- 
tegrity the principles which we are defend- 
ing; therefore, 
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Be it resolved, that education in every 
aspect and at every level dedicate its efforts 
to development of the concept of the 
brotherhood of man and to confirmation of 
the inalienable rights with which we are 
endowed; and 

Be it. further resolved, that the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment in maintaining che integrity of 
its educational leadership recognize its ob- 
ligation in regard to the elimination of seg- 
regation through the structuring of its state, 
regional and national conferences and in 
the content and consideration of its pam- 
phlets, periodicals and yearbooks. 

e Whereas, in certain states questions 
have been raised concerning the legal and 
moral right of the United States Supreme 
Court to sit in judgment on the segregation 
policies in these states: therefore, 


Be it resolved, that the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
specifically agrees with the decision made on 
May 17, 1954, concerning the illegality of 
the principle of segregated schools; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment through its members urge state lead- 
ers and legislatures in their respective areas 
to respect and implement this decision of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

© Whereas, the processes of racial deseg- 
regation may create problems concerning the 
employment opportunities and employment 
status of Negro teachers; therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
consider ways and means of meeting with 
appropriate action such problems as may 
arise in this regard. 


ASCD TO MEET IN NEW YORK CITY, MARCH 19-23, 1956 


Conference Theme: Creative Thinking, Living and Teaching 


Headquarters: Hotel New Yorker 


Activities will include: 


> General Sessions 


Developing each major aspect of the conference theme: 


creative thinking, creative living, creative teaching 


> Assemblies 


Centering on exploration of creative ideas in teacher edu- 


cation, testing, citizenship, curriculum development 


> Clinics 


> Scudy-discussion 


Focusing on creative practices to improve education 


Gyoups (a) Exploring creative ideas in current literature 
(b) Reporting and analyzing significant research findings 
(c) Sharing creative ideas on problems facing today’s 


schools 


(d) Visiting school and community resources in the New 
York metropolitan area. 


For further information and registration write to: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Looking at 


TANNER G. DUCKREY 


INTEGRATION 


“The integrated school,” this author states, “serves to help develop 


the child as a member of the community of men. .. . It is the en- 


vironment where by orderly process the last stage of human 


growth will be reached, where children, through their experiences 


in school, will be led to cooperate with their neighbors through- 


out the world.” 


1 THE historic, momentous decision 
of May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court 
of the United States decreed that priv- 
ileged inequality among the children 
of the United States must go. ‘This de- 
cision was a major victory for the Con- 
stitution and for common sense. In it 
the United States moved toward ma- 
turity as a nation, and toward the de- 
velopment of a national character in 
conformity with its religious beliefs, its 
democratic ideal and the findings of 
science. 

As Americans, we have shown aware- 
ness that if we are to continue to grow 
strong and to exercise leadership in the 
world, the cancer of race prejudice 
must be cut from the tissue of Ameri- 
can life. ‘The power of education is be- 
ing enlisted in this effort. In America 
we have great faith in education. Even 
those who say the time is not ripe for 
many types of social legislation or who 
oppose direct action to bring about full 
equality of opportunity, fall back on 
the refrain, “I believe in education.” 
Education, however, is not the pious 
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folding of hands, waiting for a favor- 
able change to occur. It is dynamic. It 
involves taking action to bring about 
favorable change. ‘This the Supreme 
Court recognized. 

Desegregation is not synonymous 
with integration. Desegregation estab- 
lishes the environment in which inte- 
gration can take place. It is in a sense 
a physical thing. It is bringing together 
people who have formerly been kept 
separate by law and by custom. Legal 
segregation of the Negro in schools 
has done more than any other condi- 
tion to isolate him from the main 
stream of American life. It has laid the 
ground work for many economic, po- 
litical and social injustices. It would 
have done the same for the Irish, Ger- 
man, Polish or Italian immigrant had 
he been compelled by law, from the 
time of his arrival, to attend segregated 
schools. ‘This would be especially true 
if skin pigment or some other physical 
characteristic had enabled us to iden- 
tify him on sight ever afterwards. 

The effect that segregation has had 
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on the Negro child is becoming increas- 
ingly recognizable, not only to social 
scientists but to the other intelligent 
and sensitive elements of our society 
as well. It is known that rejection of 
children as indicated in their segre- 
gation in special schools for those of 
“their kind” frustrates a basic person- 
ality need and gives rise to unpleasant 
emotions. It contributes generally to 
the disorganization of personality. ‘This 
frequently results in strong anti-social 
behavior or withdrawal from participa- 
tion in the many constructive civic and 
social activities of the community. 
Many sections of the country are ex- 
periencing the direct or indirect reper- 
cussions of long periods of enforced 
segregation in the South. 

All communities of the country will 
be benefited when they are no longe1 
fed by the migration of residents from 
communities in which segregation and 
inequality of educational opportunity 
are the rule. 

Real integration will not come until 
we appreciate fully what segregation 
has done to the personality and char- 
acter of all adults. The effect of seg- 
regation and discrimination is just as 
harmful to the character of those who 
practice it as it is to those upon whom 
it is practiced. It robs them of a real 
understanding of the dignity of the in- 
dividual, of fair play, of the possibility 
of developing moral and spiritual ma- 
turity. ‘Those who bar children from 
attending school because of color be- 
come unable to build sound attitudes 
toward people of color. ‘Today, this at- 
titude would be directed towards at 
least two thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion. 
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Integration affects the mind and 
heart. It is not simply having children 
of different ethnic groups attend the 
same schools and sit in the class- 
rooms. It requires changed attitudes 
and feelings. Certain factors favor ef- 
forts towards integration. Human na- 
ture is essentially flexible and modifi- 
able. In the past several decades there 
have been great advances in our under- 
standing of how attitudes are formed 
and changed. Anthropology, biology, 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry and 
many other sciences have added greatly 
to our knowledge and understanding 
of people and how they come to be- 
have as they do. 

Integration involves the building of 
new relationships and understandings. 
It involves the building of self respect 
and increasing respect for one another 
as members of one human family. ‘This 
is not a simple matter but the process 
is by no means new to teachers in the 
public schools of America. Have we 
not from vast immigrant groups built 
a nation in which people have learned 
respect for one another and learned to 
work together toward common ends? 
Many of our people came as new ar- 


rivals, strange in speech, in dress, in | 


customs. ‘They found themselves 
looked upon with distrust and_fre- 
quently with hostility. Yet largely 


through the genius of the public | 
schools, the children of these immi- © 
grants have become a part of the main 
stream and have contributed much to | 


the culture and to the well being of 
America. 


Tanner G. Duckrey is superintendent of 
District Two, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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A Friendly Neighborhood 


The community affects the school. 
A community dedicated to equality of 
opportunity for all its citizens in the 
organization of its, religious and politi- 
cal institutions, its social agencies and 
its well-intentioned citizenry is fertile 
soil in which good schools can grow. 
The school itself can become the ra- 
diating center of willing integration. 
By example, it can show the way to the 
community and in time have a salutary 
effect on housing, economic opportu- 
nity and the civic and political well-be- 
ing of the community. It can be an ex- 
ample for the community and a wit- 
ness for all people that our great insti- 
tution, the public schools, is morally 
sound. 

The understanding and intelligent 
handling of the problem of integration 
in schools rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of school administrators, teachers 
and the communities that they serve. 
Communities that have not yet estab- 
lished for themselves a blueprint that 
squares with democratic commitments, 
can place major roadblocks in the path 
of schools. ‘The loud-mouthed bigot in 
political life as well as the passive in- 
dividuals who fail to express positive 
allegiance to an effort to build good 
human relations, can deter the develop- 
ment of new understandings and the 
achievement of new goals. “Democracy 
can’t work,” says Eleanor Roosevelt, 
“unless you have a friendly neighbor- 
hood where people of different back- 
grounds, religions, and races can live 
together, work together, play together.” 

You cannot have truly integrated 
schools in communities where housing 
discrimination and lack of fair employ- 
ment opportunities relegate any mi- 
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nority to the poorer and more under- 
privileged areas of the city. Schools are 
greatly handicapped where governmen- 
tal services, including law enforcement 
and the courts, recreation and health 
services are administered with bias. 

Segregation in private housing re- 
flects the greatest cultural lag in the 
large cities of America. In most of our 
large cities Negroes are discriminated 
against in the purchase and financing 
of homes. This is particularly true in 
sections in which practically all of the 
new homes have been built. In many 
cases, only areas in which the most un- 
desirable housing exists have been open 
to the increasing Negro population. 
Stemming largely from this condition, 
in most of our larger communities the 
number of all-Negro or all-white 
schools has been on the increase. Ra- 
cially segregated housing creates racial 
ghettos. ‘These in turn bring about seg- 
regated schools. ‘This is true despite 
the lack of any evidences of gerryman- 
dering of school districts or a basic 
tuling that a child may attend any 
public school in which there is room. 
It is probably particularly true in com- 
munities in which all schools have 
closed boundaries. Fortunately, how- 
ever, in many cities the walls of the 
housing ghetto are crumbling and 
people of different colors and nationali- 
ties are becoming more accustomed to 
living with one another as neighbors 
and as fellow human begins. 


Teachers Affect Relationships 


In the process of integration, the 
teacher is the adult most strategically 
placed to help develop wholesome rela- 
tionships among children. Recent stud- 
ies in human behavior are such that 
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teachers need no longer have a feeling 
of bewilderment and confusion in their 
efforts to build understanding or to 
relieve tensions or prejudice. It can be 
said that social scientists and educators 
are in the process of developing vac- 
cines for the world’s most deadly dis- 
ease, the cancer of race prejudice. To- 
day many teachers are equipping them- 
selves and are ready to make great 
progress in this field. Work along this 
line will move swiftly as communities 
and school administrators assure teach- 
ers that the spirit of the Supreme 
Court’s decision is welcomed in their 
community. With understanding, vi- 
sion and courage the teachers will suc- 
ceed in the most difficult, yet most re- 
warding of all their tasks, teaching 
young Americans to live together. 
The selection and training of teach- 
ers are important elements in effect- 
ing integration. Relationships among 
children are largely conditioned by 
adult attitudes. ‘l'eachers are adults 
strategically placed to keep these rela- 
tionships wholesome. Since what an 
adult learns depends in part on what 
he has already learned, it seems im- 
portant that we select as teachers only 
those who have in their prior living 
developed the attitudes, habits and 
ideals that fit them for contact with 
and training of children. ‘The behavior 
of teachers will be heavily influenced 
by their beliefs, attitudes, habits, ideals 
and motives. The teacher as a respon- 
sible adult. not only controls the be- 
havior of the child but the conditions 
of his learning as well, so that the 


child learns to speak, act and believe as 
do the teacher and the other adults that 
-are a part of his life. 


To date we have found no really 
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satisfactory way of evaluating the true 
beliefs, attitudes and prejudices of 
those who enter the teaching profes- 
sion. A teacher who suffers from unre- 
solved emotional conflicts, inferiority 
feelings, racial prejudice, neurotic 
habits, becomes a source of psychic 
contagion which adversely affects the 
building of good relationships among 
children. A teacher with deep prej- 
udices will consciously or unconscious- 
ly pass these on to the children. Chil- 
dren thus become infected with warped 
values. 

Teaching in the newly integrated 
schools will require considerable _re- 
orientation of curricular offerings. In 
years past, many teachers have spent 
considerably more time in helping chil- 
dren understand Eskimo life than in 
understanding other children in their 
own community. The child’s real un- 
derstanding of people throughout the 
world will be conditioned largely by 
his daily contact with people of many 
groups. ‘The teacher is the key figure in 
determining the extent and quality of 
these contacts. He has many oppor- 
tunities during the course of each day 
to leave with children a lasting impres- 
sion of how he feels toward others. By 
his attitude he can show values in hu- 
man personality that are deeper than 
skin pigmentation. This is an element 
of fine teaching. This element is in- 
extricably interwoven in every contact 
of teacher and pupil. Pearl Buck has 
aptly expressed this relationship, “It is 
the inexplicable love for the child as a 
human being . . . there are some of us 
who love all children, who excuse 
everything to a child and see in chil- 
dren the hope of life and the reason 
why life continues to be worthwhile.” 
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Many newspaper editorials and re- 
orts since the desegregation decision 

of May 17, 1954 have indicated that in 
some parts of America we are more 
afraid of the shadows than proud of 
our lamps. The ideas and ideals of 
those who struggled for American In- 
dependence still have a tremendous 
emotional appeal for all who struggle 
for liberty. Our problem is to keep 
vital and meaningful our dedication to 
the common ideals which create and 
recreate our vitality as a nation. ‘The 
treatment of the less fortunate is the 
best index of the working and strength 
of a democracy. 

America has yet much to say to the 
world about the moral and spiritual 
values inherent in our democracy, 
about its strength, about its durability. 
Subject peoples throughout the world 
are studying the American character. 
Nourishing the roots of democracy con- 
sists not so much in a display of mili- 
tary might or giving economic aid to 
foreign countries, as in the building of 
democratic citizens at home. Accept- 
ance of equal justice under the law, 
as interpreted by our highest court, is 
the foundation of the American way of 
life with all of its implications for 
human freedom throughout the world. 


The Community of the 
Mature Person 

Early childhood is the best time to 
start the development of democratic 
citizenship. It is in the earliest years 
that the framework of character is es- 
tablished. It is in the earliest years that 
relationships and understandings with 
those outside the immediate family are 
established. As Walt Whitman has 
expressed it, “These become part of a 
child for a day, for a year, for the 
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stretching cycle of years.”” Only as the 
public school teaches the child to make 
his life inclusive, to love his neighbor 
as himself regardless of whether that 
neighbor be brown, white or yellow, 
can it fulfill its commitment either to 
democracy or to its religious values. 
When children are educated in schools 
from which others are not barred be- 
cause of color, the visual embodiment 
of the ideas in which we believe tends 
to become a part of their character. 
As we bring colored and white children 
and teachers of the community to- 
gether and assist them in solving our 
many common problems, we are lend- 
ing real vitality to our children of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. It is the focal 
point in directing the development of 
national and international understand- 
ing. 

The integrated school serves to help 
develop the child as a member of the 
community of men. We must insist 
again and again that the personal con- 
tacts and relationships experienced by 
children in school are at least as im- 
portant as the knowledge gained and 
the skills developed. These personal 
contacts, to be enriching, must be 
broad. They must move out beyond 
contact with children of “our group.” 
In forming the broadest contacts with 
other children, we help satisfy a basic 
personality need and exercise a great 
influence on behavior, on the develop- 
ment and attitudes, and on the forma- 
tion of ideals and value concepts. 

The destructive influence of nega- 
tive group thinking is revealed in the 
defeatist attitude of some teachers 
where a few Negro children move into 
the neighborhood. All of our findings 
in child development have revealed the 
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danger and fallacy of thinking of hu- 
man beings in terms of caste groups 
rather than as individuals. Remove 
the category, and we find that the 
Negro child is like other children. He 
has the same need for belonging, for 
adequacy, for affection, for self-respect 
and for the respect of others as does 
any other child. He has the same need 
for success and for the thrill of accom- 
plishment. He has the same potentiali- 
ties and the same desire for the fulfill- 
ment of the American dream. Physical 
well-being, emotional stability and the 
practice of the democratic principle 
are as necessary for his wholesome per- 


sonality development as for that of any 
other child. No child can develop as a 
free human being within the frame- 
work of segregation. 

Paraphrasing Lewis Mumford, the 
integrated school can form the basis of 
the community of the mature person. 
It is a true sample of the whole world. 
It has the utmost variety of human be- 
ings learning side by side. It is the en- 
vironment where by orderly process the 
last stage of human growth will be 
reached, where children, through their 
experiences in school, will be led to co- 
operate with their neighbors through- 
out the world. 


KIMBALL WILES 


STEPS in INTEGRATION 


What practical steps can be taken in school and community to 
facilitate desegregation, to improve communication and to in- 
crease understanding and acceptance of individuals? This author 
reviews some years of exciting progress and expresses high hope 


fow the future. 


N A WoRLD in which five of each six 

persons: are yellow, brown or black, 
integration in the United States is 
not only desirable but imperative, if 
we hope to exert moral or intellectual 
leadership in the world. 

We have come a long way; we have 
a long way to go. Let us explore the 
progress in the past thirty-five years 
through the experiences of one mem- 
ber of the majority group. 

In the 1920’s I lived on a farm in 
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southern Ohio and the Negro farm 
hands ate with us and Negro children 
went to school and played with us but 
they “knew their place” and we did not 
consider them our equals. They were 
never invited to attend our parties or 
come to our church. 

In the mid-thirties I taught and 
coached in a Midwestern city. A 
Negro was the star player on the 
basketball team I coached but when 
the team went to a movie to celebrate 
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a victory, I had to make special ar- 
rangements with the manager of the 
theatre or our star would have had to 
go up to the section of the balcony in 
which Negroes were required to sit. 
Negro youngsters did not come to the 
school parties and there was not a 
Negro teacher in the city. 

During the three years prior to the 
beginning of World War II, I lived 
in the Deep South. When the side- 
walk was crowded on Saturday after- 
noons, Negroes stepped into the streets. 
Throughout the three years I lived 
there I never had a real opportunity 


to talk with a Negro teacher or visit a~ 


Negro school. An influential colleague 
labeled me a Communist because I 
told him it would be necessary to raise 
the economic level of the Negro if the 
Southeast was to prosper. 

At a major war industry in the North 
where I spent a portion of the war 
period, Negroes were hired for service, 
maintenance and transportation. But 
not a member of the office staff or 
personnel department was a person of 
color. 

In the late forties at a northern, 
urban university I saw Negroes receive 
equal opportunity 2nd participate fully 
in social activities, but saw trained 
teachers have difficulty getting placed 
because of color in even the most lib- 
eral communities. Sly remarks con- 
cerning the size of the Negro and 
Jewish groups in our student body 
were commonplace in social conversa- 
tion of some members of the suburban 
communities in which I lived. 


As a member of ASCD’s Executive 
Committee at mid-century, I saw city 
after city agree to meet our require- 
ment that Negro members be able to 
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live and eat in the convention hotels 
until even Washington, D. C., agreed 
to the conditions. ‘The NEA, working 
with the same philosophy by the early 
fifties, held its 1953 summer conven- 
tion in Miami Beach and Negroes 
lived in the hotels and rode in taxicabs 
on an equal basis in this Southern city. 
It was the first time it had happened 
there. 

In 1950 1 returned to the Southeast 
to work and found social conditions 
greatly changed. Negroes no longer 
waited until whites had been served in 


the stores. Communication lines be- 


tween Negro and white educators were 
much easier. In almost every state- 
wide education committee, Negroes 
and whites sat and thought and 
planned together. But professional as- 
sociations were segregated. Neither did 
Negro and white teachers work to- 
gether in all counties. The mores of 
acceptable behavior varied from county 
to county and from situation to situa- 
tion. 


Conditions Vary 


Integration has been occurring rap- 
idly throughout my lifetime. In the 
preceding paragraphs I have sketched 
brieflly some aspects of integration 
that I have experienced. Each person 
reading this statement could parallel 
this account from his own experience. 

The May 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision has caused everyone to stop 
short and take inventory. Ideas and 
events that had been diffused have 
been brought into center focus. All 
who believe that integration is impera- 
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tive in the United States must attempt 
to determine the steps ahead. ‘The re- 
mainder of this article is one person’s 
hypothesis advanced for analysis. 

In the early months after the 1954 
decision there was an apparent willing- 
ness to go along with the “law of the 
land.” Loud objections were voiced, 
however, in the states of Georgia, 
South Carolina and Mississippi. Dur- 
ing the year that intervened before the 
Supreme Court’s decision as to the 
way its decision was to be imple- 
mented, opposition to desegregation 
rose and organized itself. 

As I write in August 1955, it is 
apparent that the steps toward integra- 
tion are not the same in all sections 
of the country. Conditions vary so 
greatly. To a person who has worked 
seven years in the Midwest, six years 
on the East Coast, one year on the 
West Coast, and eight years in the 
Southeast, and who has traveled much 
throughout the North and the South 
during the past year, it seems that 
there are four categories into which 
various states and communities can be 
divided and that the steps in integra- 
tion vary from situation to situation. 
The categories are: (a) areas where the 
power structure is actively opposing 
desegregation; (b) areas where the 
power structure passively opposes de- 
segregation; (c) areas where the power 
structure favors desegregation; (d) 
areas where desegregation has oc- 
curred. Integration is not a problem 
of one section of the country. 

As I began to analyze the situation, 
I thought I should include a category 
for states and communities in which 
people did not believe integration is 
morally right. But careful reflection 
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led to the conclusion that it should not 
be listed. There may be such areas in 
the country but if there are, I have 
not found them. Almost without ex- 
ception, the churches have taken a 
firm position on this issue. The Catho- 
lic Church, the Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Church, and the Presby- 
terian Church particularly have exer- 
cised notable leadership in_ helping 
members of the community to examine 
their beliefs. Even in communities in 
which the politicians and the mass 
media of communication have been 
most outspoken against desegregation, 
church people, teachers, members of 
the PTA participating in groups in 
which they can be honest about their 
real convictions, state that they believe 
that integration is right and that it 
should take place. Many, however, 
hope that it will not occur within their 
lifetime. 

What steps can people who believe 
that integration is morally right take 
in cach of the four situations described 
above? 

In some states the power struc- 
ture is definitely opposed to desegre- 
gation. The government officials have 
stated that they will do all in their 
power to prevent it. One governor went 
so far as to say that he will use troops. 
Others have taken action which indi- 
cates that they would be willing to 
sacrifice the public school system in 
order to preserve segregation. In one 
state the Attorney General threatened 
that he would take action which would 
revoke for life the teaching certificate 
of any teacher who belonged to the 
NAACP, and asked for outstanding 
lawyers in various communities to 
volunteer to watch for efforts to bring 
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about desegregation and to take legal 
steps to prevent the success of any 
such movements. Men important in 
the power structure in another state 
have attempted to pair the Klan and 
the NAACP, and insisted that neither 
should be allowed to function in the 
state. 

In such states court cases will be 
necessary. In some states, the state 
constitution conflicts with the U. S. 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
national Constitution. Where the 
power structure wants to prevent de- 
segregation, the authority of the na- 
tional government must be upheld by 
court action. Until test cases have been 
brought about which secure a ruling 
that desegregation should occur in 
these states, school personnel can call 
the full implications of the Supreme 
Court decision to the attention of lo- 
cal authorities. The decision is much 
more vigorous than many people within 
such states pretend. Unless local school 
authorities can prove that they are 
proceeding to desegregate as rapidly 
as they can, they will be liable to fines 
and imprisonment. ‘The proof that de- 
segregation is proceeding with all possi- 
ble speed rests with the school authori- 
ties involved. 

In states where the power structure 
opposes desegregation, school people 
can take the steps which will ease de- 
segregation when it is legally enforced. 
Joint committees of white and Negro 
members of the teaching staff can 
meet to think together about the prob- 
lems of their community. Opening 
channels of communication in which 
members of the Negro and white com- 
munities think together on an equal 
basis is an important step. 
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Where the power structure is pas- 
sive, school people have a responsi- 
bility for taking more rapid steps. 
School administrators should discuss 
with boards of education the condi- 
tions in the community and propose 
the steps that can be taken immedi- 
ately. Securing the appointment of an 
advisory committee composed of Ne- 
groes and whites to make recommenda- 
tions to the Board has proved helpful 
in some communities. The in-service 
programs of Negro teachers and white 
teachers can be combined. ‘Teachers 
can arrange for the interchange of 
student committees from Negro and 
white high schools as they are working 
on common problems. All can insist 
that separate professional associations 
unite. ‘They can join inter-racial dis- 
cussion groups. They can enroll in hu- 
man relations workshops where they 
increase their skill in working with 
diverse groups. 

In situations in which the power 
structure is indifferent, the responsi- 
bility for leadership rests more strongly 
on the shoulders of the administra- 
tion and staff of the public schools 
than it does in any other locality. They 
are the ones who can exert the leader- 
ship which makes it possible for in- 
terested community members to come 
together. They can provide oppor- 
tunity for interested citizens to formu- 
late the procedures for moving ahead. 

Where the power structure in the 
community favors desegregation the 
problem is not as difficult. Steps can 
be taken immediately. 


Easing the Transition 


There is no clear-cut pattern of how 
desegregation should take place. It 
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seems possible to start from almost 
any angle. No serious difficulty has 
arisen anywhere when desegregation 
has been undertaken at the higher edu- 
cation level. Some communities have 
started desegregation with the elemen- 
tary school while others have started in 
the secondary school. Some communi- 
ties have moved the Negroes to what 
have previously been all-white schools 
rather than move white students to 
what have previously been Negro 
schools. 

In communities in which the power 
structure favors desegregation the tran- 
sition has not been as difficult as some 
had anticipated. In only a few situa- 
tions has any difficulty arisen, and it 
has come from the adults rather than 
the students. In one Washington, 
D. C., high school there was a student 
rebellion when Negro students enrolled 
in a high school that had previously 
been all white, but it did not last long. 
A few days after it occurred the prin- 
cipal went to the biology class in which 
the leader of the student revolt was en- 
tolled. It was being taught by a Negro 
teacher. When the principal asked the 
boy if he would like to change classes 
he said no, that he was very satisfied 
with the quality of teaching he was 
getting. At the end of the year the 
senior class, in listing the accomplish- 
ments of which it was proudest, gave 
as its number one triumph the suc- 
cessful integration of Negroes and 
whites in that high school. 

For the most part, parents have 
found the transition much easier than 
they thought they would. There has 
been no wholesale shift of students. 
Most students, because of school dis- 
trict lines, continue to attend the 
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school that they did before desegre- 
gation occurred. 

As desegregation is attempted, stu- 
dents should have an opportunity to 
participate in thinking through the 
problems involved. Too frequently 
adults have attempted to supply an- 
swers to youngsters. When student 
councils and student groups, in schools 
that have integrated, have thought with 
teachers about ways to conduct stu- 
dent activities and social affairs, the 
intelligence of their answers and the 
sincerity with which they have faced 
the problems have been very gratify- 
ing to the adults working with them. 


Desegregation Is Not Integration 


In many schools in which desegre- 
gation has existed for years, the inte- 
gration process has not been carried 
far. Negro boys and girls do not at- 
tend class parties. Negro boys and girls 
are not selected for school offices. Ne- 
gro boys and girls sit and play with 
other Negro boys and girls. White 
teachers and white students assume 
a superior attitude toward the Negro 
youngsters and the school program 
does nothing to attempt to change 
their attitude. 

In many school systems in the 
North there is not even one Negro 
teacher. Few teacher education insti- 
tutions have a Negro staff member. 
Many children attending Northern 
schools have never seen a Negro in a 
position other than that of a day 
laborer or cleaner. Some communities 
do not allow a Negro to live within 
their boundaries. 

Educators in school systems that al- 
ready are desegregated need to look 
very carefully to see whether they have 
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taken steps such as the following: Are 
there any Negroes on the teaching 
staff? Are there any Negroes in any 
status positions within the staff? Do 
students have the opportunity to come 
into contact with Negro leaders in the 
role of resource people in the class- 
rooms? Are the Negroes active in the 
PTA? Do Negroes hold any positions 
of status in the parent organizations of 
the school? Do teachers find it difh- 
cult to work with Negro students? Are 
human relations workshops made 
available to teachers so that they can 
increase their skill in working with 
people who come from different back- 
grounds? 

The steps in integration are varied. 
They are the local problem and respon- 
sibility of each community in the na- 


tion. ‘They are the problem of eact. 
individual, Negro and white. As indi- 
viduals, each of us must examine his 
desires for superiority, and recognition, 
and his actions of exclusion and retri- 
bution. We must scrutinize our way 
of work to see whether we are con- 
tributing to improved communication, 
increased understanding and greater 
acceptance of individuals on the basis 
of contribution rather than classifica- 
tion. 

If integration is to be accomplished, 
we must each attempt increasingly to 
understand and to value diversity as a 
method of enriching culture and living 
for all of us. 

We have come a long way; we have 
a long way to go. 


GEORGE S. MITCHELL 


Reaching the Hidden Springs 


In working out together the considerable adjustments of desegre- 
gation, white and Negro citizens are participating in a construc- 


tive effort that will be of benefit to all. 


pest LET us make some attempts at 
theory. When a minority people is 
put off in a special category, scorned 
and kept out of opportunity and out 
of participation in public life, and away 
from self-respect, certain reactions may 
develop. Many thus injured may resort 
to the one available weapon—non-co- 
operation disguised as indifference—a 
subtle kind of sabotage. Many hero- 
ically overcome the system, but most 
are caught by it. This process has been 
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going on in the South for two or three 
centuries, and a lot of people think 
such an arrangement is foreordained. 
It takes a bit of a jolt to reverse old 
habits, and it may be just the good luck 
of the U. S. A. that the Supreme 
Court’s decisions are the kind of tug 
that will accomplish the change. For 
the change can be made. The problem 
is to reach in some manner the hidden 
springs of a people’s character; to bring 
to full alertness ambition, purpose, re- 
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sponsibility. In colonial countries this 
has come about through the magic 
energy of national feeling; in the Amer- 
ican South there is a good chance that 
the same result will flow from the Na- 
tion’s decision to get rid of segregation 
in the public schools, and hence of seg- 
regation generally. 

I have thought about the matter a 
good deal, and the best answer I can 
give to the problem of reaching the 
hidden spring is for communities to 
give significant public and private 
recognition for equal human dignity. 
That is the initial tug. And after the 
first pull, if there is reasonable follow- 
up on both sides, the whole engine 
heads in a new direction, toward full 
achievement. 

The Supreme Court intelligently set 
the stage for this kind of recognition 
and it begins to happen. Probably it 
would be impossible to combine 
schools that had been racially segre- 
gated unless there were quite a lot of 
conferring and fact-finding and joint 
planning by white and Negro citizens. 
And this joint planning affords the rec- 
ognition of equal human dignity. This 
effort sounds small, but in nine-tenths 
of the towns and country places of the 
South there just never has been a time 
when in a spirit of equality representa- 
tives of the two races have sat down 
together to work out a major public 
responsibility. In the interchange, 
members of both groups get absorbed 
in solving the common problem, for- 
get about race, and work together as 
friends. And thereafter the town can 
unravel almost anything that involves 
racial factors. 

In a significant number of places, 
large enough to amount to a spreading 
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pattern, the local school board is by an 
official act impaneling a citizens’ com- 
mittee, white and Negro, to find the 
facts and advise the school board on a 
course of action. That is it. The two 
groups work together, judge each 
other’s quality and sincerity, and grow 
in mutual understanding. More im- 
portant, for the first time the Negro 
members of the group, if they have 
been honestly chosen as brave and 
forthright representatives of their peo- 
ple, are challenged to reach agreements 
that everybody will keep. That is the 
missing item of responsibility. Here- 
tofore, when the whole school board 
was of one race only, no self-respecting 
Negro felt that he had any real respon- 
sibility to cooperate with the things the 
school board ruled upon. He was not 
in on the deal. But when he is brought 
in, when he is given every opportunity 
to define and defend his strongest de- 
mands (all knowing that these de- 
mands have potentially the backing of 
law), and he agrees to a course of de- 
segregation that in his judgment 


(checked with his people) is defen- | 


sible, then he is responsibly involved 
and so is the great majority of the 


Negro community thereabouts. And ~ 
the chances are excellent that Negro © 
citizens who show courage in such com- | 
mittees will in a year or two appear as | 


regularly elected members of the 
school board itself. 

Once a change in community atti- 
tudes is begun, the school children can 
be trusted to show quick adjustment. 


Admittedly in most places there is 
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some cultural difference between the 
two sets of children. And in the first 
weeks of school such a difference will 
show quite noticeably. But the incen- 
tives will be powerful for the weaker 
group to come up to the highest stand- 
ard. That is what has happened in the 
armed forces. Officialdom used to say 
that integration would impossibly di- 
lute performance; quite to the con- 
trary, integration in a blessedly short 
time produced performance all around 
at the highest going standard. And 
on the consequent unity still greater 
efficiency can be based. So it will or- 
dinarily be with the schools, if officials 
and others make honest and careful 
effort to help along the process. 


Gathering Momentum 


Now exactly where in the South are 
such things happening? Well, for ex- 
ample, citizens’ committees officially 
advising the local school board have 
appeared in Houston and Hot Springs, 
and in Fayetteville County, Kentucky, 
in Charlotte and Winston-Salem and 
Norfolk and Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga and St. Petersburg, and in other 
places besides. Obviously people are 
telling each other that this gets ahead 
with the job. 

As to where desegregation has actual- 
ly occurred, the answer is--on the 
fringes of the South. All along it has 
been the prediction of knowledgeable 
people that desegregation moves in the 
public schools would be made first in 
the easier places. ‘The farther away you 
get from the old plantation counties, 
at the heart of the Lower South and in 
the delta of the Mississippi, the slighter 
the Negro povulation. Hundreds of 
counties within the boundaries of 
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Southern States have less than five per 
cent Negro population, and other hun- 
dreds have less than ten or fifteen per 
cent. For example, you may find some 
hill-country county, with seven Negro 
families up Jackson’s Creek, where 
there used to be a sawmill. It costs like 
mischief to run a separate school for 
the sixteen Negro children. And what 
do you do about the ones that want to 
go to high school? Separate and equal 
staff and facilities? That sets you back 
around a hundred thousand dollars. 
Obviously it is sensible to open the 
white school to these Negro children, 
and many and many a county school 
superintendent in those parts of the 
South is more than anxious to open up 
the schools in this manner, and save 
the ten or fifteen thousand dollars a 
year he knows is being wasted and 
wishes to put onto the schools in gen- 
eral. 

It is in such places, and in dry-land 
counties of the Southwest, that schools 
are actually going to accomplish deseg- 
regation this autumn. Plus schools con- 
ducted on Army posts. Plus Oak Ridge, 
which has discontinued its Negro high 
school. In all you may count over a 
hundred counties in the South in which 
one or more-public schools this fall will 
open with some children of both races. 
But not one of these schools (unless 
under Federal management) is in the 
old plantation country, and few are 
anywhere near the edges of it. How- 
ever, the pattern has appeared, and 
people will very soon find out that 
Negro children do pretty well in 
school, that Negro and white parents 
working together can improve the run- 
ning of the school system. So the pat- 
tern will spread. I would guess that it 
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would spread quite broadly toward the 
more difficult areas, in which to the 
difference in race is added a heavy in- 
heritance of difference in class status, 
but that here and there even in the 
more difficult areas integration would 
be achieved early, by law or agreement. 
And the whole process, from easy spots 
to the harder ones, ought not to take 
more than a few years. 


It is not to be forgotten, and events 
will not let it be forgotten, that these 
movements spread of their own gather- 
ing momentum. A highly popular re- 
solve to be equal and free cannot be 
put down. Never mind the examples; 
look around you at the world today, 
where colonial management has had to 
withdraw its hand from country after 
country. 


HARRY BARD 


A Baltimorean Reports 


on Desegregation 


This article is a documented report on desegregation in the 


Baltimore City Public Schools. 


The account should give cour- 


age and assistance to school people and citizens in other com- 
munities as they work together to institute similar changes. 


OW MAY WE measure success in hu- 

man relations? One way is through 
noting the absence of strife, tension 
and perhaps overt conflict. With this 
as a measure Baltimore’s desegrega- 
tion program, now one year old, has 
been highly successful; except for a 
brief incident, the period has been 
devoid of controversy. ‘The presence 
of attitudes of acceptance, sharing, 
working together, however, is a more 
positive way of measuring progress. At 
the end of June 1955 about 2000 
Negro youngsters were enrolled in 48 
of the 109 schools formerly designated 
as white. In each of these biracial 


school situations, classwork, assembly 
programs, club activities and PTA 
functions have gone on as before, ex- 
cept that teachers have used this 
extension of already heterogeneous 
groupings to support the view that 
American strength comes through di- 
versity. ‘These successes do not imply 
that all problems have been solved, or 
that integration, a much more complex 
process than desegregation, has been 
achieved. Yet the results of the first 


Harry Bard is assistant director, Curricu- 
lum Bureau, Baltimore City Department 
of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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year are reasons enough for the quiet 
pride of accomplishment which Balti- 
more teachers possess.’ 


Community in Transition 


At first glance the apparent success 
of desegregation in the Baltimore City 
Public Schools seems to be the natural 
result of the fulfillment of an educa- 
tional philosophy long held, viz., that 
the school reflects society and the 
community. There is little doubt that 
Baltimore, a city steeped in Southern 
traditions at the turn of the century, 
has recently eliminated, bit by bit, in 
evolutionary process one after another 
of its racial barriers. Whether due to 
progress in human relations, or to eco- 
nomic pressures of World War II, or 
to persistent aspirations of Negro 
groups, or to ingredients of all three, 
after 1940 a whole host of long-stand- 
ing racial restrictions gradually began 
to disappear. Municipal services gave 
way first—the police department em- 
ployed Negroes for the first time, later 
followed by the fire department. Utili- 
ties gave way next, with the transit 
companies hiring Negro motormen and 
bus drivers at the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. More recently, Negro 
taxicab operators and colored munici- 
pal and state white-collar workers have 
joined the procession into new em- 
ployment opportunities. The years fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor saw Baltimore 
accept, and at times even encourage, 
the movement of Negro labor from 
strictly unskilled jobs into semi-skilled 

*Read especially “How Desegregation Has 
Worked,” Baltimore Sunday Sun, June 26, 1955; 
also Desegregation in the Baltimore City Schools, 
Report of the Baltimore and Maryland Com- 


missions on Interracial Problems, 719 St. Paul 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland, July 1955. 
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and, to a limited degree, skilled posi- 
tions. 

Moreover, change had come at the 
social and cultural levels in the 1940's 
and early ’50’s. Managers of leading 
hotels permitted racially mixed dinner 
meetings, though they still kept re- 
strictions on overnight guests. De- 
partment stores abolished racial re- 
strictions on trade, though many kept 
limitations on credit and exchange of 
purchases. The city’s leading concert 
hall and its legitimate theater dropped 
the color line. Many civic, philan- 
thropic and service agencies added Ne- 
gro members to their boards. Munici- 
pal authorities appointed colored citi- 
zens to commissions dealing with 
health, recreation, education, and 
housing. 

In 1954 for the first time in the his- 
tory of Baltimore, two Negro repre- 
sentatives were elected to the State 
Legislature. It is little wonder, then, 
that the recent report issued by the 
Baltimore Community Self-Survey of 
Inter-Group Relations was titled, An 
American City in Transition.? 


Factors Conditioning the 
Desegregation Program 


It is clear that apart from the gen- 
eral influence of the community there 
were other circumstances affecting the 
progress of desegregation. 

One can only conjecture at this stage 
—a year after Baltimore’s decision to 
desegregate the schools—about the in- 
fluences that led to apparent success. 
In retrospect these six factors seem to 


*An American City in Transition, by the Bal- 
timore Community Self-Survey of Intergroup Re- 
lations, 1955. Baltimore Commission on Human 
Relations, 719 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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metal or cardboard. 


be most evident: 


1. Sincere, evolving and _all-embracing 
belief within the educational staff that the 
resources of all should be harnessed toward 
progress. 

2. Quiet, unpretentious and effective hu- 
man relations activities, over a long num- 
ber of years, involving pupils, parents, teach- 
ers and community leaders. 

3. Strong, united and respected leader- 
ship by school authorities. 

4. Clear, firm and unequivocal support by 
executive, legal, judicial and enforcement 
authorities. 

5. Intelligent, forthright and widespread 
support by community leaders. 

6. High morale and professional compe- 
tence among the teaching staff. 


Resources Of All Should Be Used 


Just as Baltimore reflected an Ameti- 
can community in transition, so the 
school system as a whole reflected a 
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Second graders in Baltimore can overcome some serious hurdles when working together with clay, 


growing belief in the recognition of the 
worth of all individuals. For example, 
in the early 1920’s Baltimore elimi- 


nated teachers’ salary differentials 
based on race. Meetings for adminis- 
trators have been nonsegregated as 
long as present principals can recall. 
When the professional in-service 
program was initiated in 1946, staff 
members from all segments of the sys- 
tem were sought as leaders and partici- 
pants in diverse activities such as those 
dealing with child study, community 
study, driver education and art instruc- 
tion. Administrators called together 
supervisors, principals and_ teachers 
from all schools to work cooperatively 
on numerous instructional programs. 
Increasingly, staff relationships were 
approached with a growing belief that 
educational problems would be solved 
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best by cutting across earlier estab- 
lished divisions, whether these be re- 
lated to race, educational level or 
teaching experience. Moreover, com- 
munity problems requiring joint 
teacher and parent efforts were ap- 
proached within the same framework, 
for the Baltimore Coordinating Coun- 
cil of PTA’s abandoned segregation 
patterns in 1947. Thus, a tradition of 
working together as an educational 
staff had already emerged before the 
desegregation policy was announced. 


Human Relations Activities 
Bring New Understandings 


Within this generally favorable cli- 
mate have been projected a number 
of programs with human relations mo- 
tifs. Since 1940 youngsters from Ne- 
gro and white high schools have co- 
operated in Junior ‘Town Meeting ra- 
dio broadcasts dealing with health, 
delinquency, foreign affairs and a 
whole host of topics. For several years 
colored and white children from ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 
through biracial Junior Red Cross 
Councils, have carried out civic proj- 
ects and worked side by side in sum- 
mer workshops. Since 1946, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews has brought together young peo- 
ple in the Baltimore area from Cath- 
olic, independent and public high 
schools (white and colored) for the 
purpose of conducting Brotherhood 
Week programs. For nine years now 
the United Nations Youth activities 
have emphasized intergroup relations 
at home as well as abroad, and have 
brought pupils from all schools to- 
gether in city-wide projects. 

In 1951, the school system itself had 
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secondary pupils from all schools col- 
laborate in the writing of a book which 
was nationally recognized, Baltimore: 
City of Promise.’ In 1953 this project 
was followed up by a combined Eng- 
lish-social studies activity, the Model 
Youth City Council. In this activity 
seniors in all schools investigated local 
problems and wrote bills aimed at im- 
proving Baltimore. 

In recent years, human relations ac- 
tivities for teachers have fallen into 
two categories. In the early 1940's 
some of the professional activities were 
centered around programs formally 
labeled “human relations.” For ex- 
ample, in 1946 a committee of Balti- 
more teachers from white and colored 
schools published the report, Better 
Intercultural Relations. ‘This bulletin 
showed how classroom activities at all 
grade levels might give attention to 
intergroup understandings. 


During the past eight years there 
has been a change in approach. More 
attention is now given to in-service 
activities that focus on broad problems 
related to the community and to chil- 
dren. For example, the Community 
Study Program,* which has reached 
over 3000 teachers, has emphasized 
knowing the community, using its re- 
sources, and improving its environ- 
ment. The “knowing” phase of the 
program has naturally included under- 
standing the Negro population which 
embraces 28 per cent of the city’s mil- 
lion people and about 40 per cent of 
the public school enrollment. But the 

* Baltimore: City of Promise. Written by Bal- 


timore Senior High School Students, Curricnlum 
Bureau, Baltimore City Public Schools, 1953. 
“Harry Bard, Teachers and The Community, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
1953. Gives a full account of the program. 
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program has also emphasized the im- 
portance of understanding religious, 
ethnic and socio-economic groups, as 
well as other factors that make the 
city tick. Moreover, the program has 
underscored the importance of having 
classroom and community work to- 
gether to solve some of Baltimore’s 
critical problems in housing, traffic, 
recreation and social welfare. ‘The 
rich resources of hundreds of com- 
munity leaders were marshaled in the 
conduct of these endeavors. 

As teachers and pupils grew more ac- 
customed to working together on com- 
mon educational and civic problems, 
the earmarked “human relations pro- 
grams” diminished in number, but the 
actual interracial contacts increased. 
When desegregation came, teachers 
and pupils did not need proof that 
people of good will can work together 
toward fulfillment of the American 
dream. 


United Leadership Brings Respect 


Within one week after the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision, the 
School Board asked the City Solicitor 
to rule on the validity of the local law 
requiring separate schools. Following 
his ruling that this local law was now 
“unconstitutional and invalid,” on 
June 3, 1954 the Board unanimously 
decided that “our system should be 
conformed to a nonsegregated basis 

. in September of this year... . 
(and) we ask our staff to prepare ma- 
terial outlining the practical steps to 
be taken.” In reply, on June 10 the 
Board of Superintendents submitted 
a program to implement the policy, 
and the School Board unanimously 
approved it a week later. 
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On June 14, 1954 Superintendent 
John H. Fischer brought all teachers 
together during the final week of the 
school year for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the recent action of the School 
Board. In a stirring message he first 
made it clear that the Supreme Court 


‘decision was in the American tradi- 


tion. He then recognized the emo- 


‘tional overtones and anxieties which 


might accompany the decision and 
forthrightly posed and answered these 
five questions®: 


1. Will our school system be reor- 
ganized to integrate all schools? 


“There will be no such reorganization 

. no child shall be denied entry to any 
school or class because of his race . . . But 
no effort will be made deliberately to trans- 
fer children of either race for the purpose 
of ‘mixing’ schools.” 


2. Will there be a large number of 
pupil transfers? 


Here Dr. Fischer gave his beliefs that the 
long standing policy of operating Negro 
and white schools on equal standards would 
bring about little desire for transfers. That 
if requested, transfers would be honored as 
they fulfilled the customary requirements. 
(This statement, made to alleviate fears 
about mass changes, has since been borne 
out by the first year’s practice. ) 


3. Will teachers or other staff mem- 
bers be discharged as a result of the 
new policy? 

“No . .. no one will be discriminated 
against because of his race. Nor will his 
race entitle anyone to preferment over 
another who is better qualified.” (This, 
too, has been borne out in the year of prac- 
tice. The Division of Colored Schools 
ceased to exist, but no person suffered any 
loss of status as a result.) 

*For a full account of Superintendent Fisch- 
er’s address see Eliminating Racial Segregation in 


the Baltimore City Public Schools, page 7, Bal- 
timore City Department of Education, 1955. 
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Baltimore high school youngsters can help solve many civic problems if they receive encouragement 


to do so. 


4. Will children be required to at- 
tend particular schools? 


Here the Superintendent called atten- 
tion to the fact that Baltimore has never 
had a general policy of districting require- 
ments for school enrollment. (Many Bal- 
timoreans believe that the absence of dis- 
tricting has been a very important factor in 
the success of the desegregation program. 
It has helped further the policy that “No 
child will be deliberately assigned to any 
school because of his race.’’) 


5. Will it work? 


Dr. Fischer here recounted the numerous 
occasions when Baltimore Negro and white 
children, teachers and parents had worked 
together on educational activities. He 
cited especially how well desegregration had 
been working in the one former all-white 
school where Negro students had been en- 
rolled in one curriculum since 1952. He 
concluded by noting that “. . . without 
exception, every one (activity) has suc- 
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ceeded . . . There is abundant evidence 
that good will and good sense are widely 
distributed among our people and that 
those qualities are characteristic of both our 
races.” 


The tone set by the School Board 
and Board of Superintendents was 
characteristic of the way principals, 
supervisors, teachers and other staff 
members received the decision. There 
were some honest reservations, under- 
standable doubts and even a few fears 
about next steps. But the forthright, 
intelligent, unwavering stand of the 
leaders did much to bolster those 
teachers who conscientiously wanted 
to obey the law and to transform the 
new policy into educational practice. 
There was no “crusade,” but united 
action by the leaders left a very small 
group of dissenters without ties. 
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Legal Support Aids Enforcement 


Baltimore’s desegregation policy 
gave every outward appearance of 
working smoothly from September 7, 
1954 when schools opened on a de- 
segregated basis, through September 
29 when a school strike broke. In ret- 
rospect the troubles themselves were 
but a minor part of Baltimore’s first 
year of nonsegregated schooling. How 
much of the difficulty spilled over from 
the Milford, Delaware, incident and 
how much was indigenous is equally 
difficult to assay. 

On September 30 picketing broke 
out in one of the elementary schools 
and within two days spread to about 
six other elementary schools and four 
high schools. A few hundred high 
school youngsters were the most vocif- 
erous; a group of them marched 
through the city and tried to induce 


other white secondary pupils to join 
them. For many of them it was a holi- 
day and an opportunity to let off ado- 
lescent steam. 

All told, less than a dozen of the 
48 schools that had mixed enrollments 
were affected by picketing and by the 
school strikes which continued for 
three days. City-wide attendance was 
down but three per cent during that 
period, though in a few of the schools 
from one-third to one-half of the pu- 
pils stayed away. It is important, how- 
ever, to note that many parents did 
not send their children because of in- 
timidation, rather than because they 
were in support of the strike. 

Without minimizing the three-day 
strike, the plus factors need to be 
noted. Student councils from some 
of the high :chools openly condemned 
the strike. At Southern High School, 


Learning number concepts together in Baltimore schools can be challenging to first graders. 
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where the strike was centered, faculty 
members risked their own safety to 
protect colored pupils, and the foot- 
ball team stood by its one Negro team- 
mate and refused to play without 
him. Principals, pupils, teachers, par- 
ents and others rose to the occasion, 
quicting fears, standing by the schools 
and calmly going through the daily 
routine. Fortunately, the school au- 
thorities made their position clear that 
all schools would remain open and that 
all school children would be safe- 
guarded. 

The enforcement officers played an 
important role in settling the strike; 
and their actions, coupled with those 
of the educators, turned the tide 
against the strikers. ‘The police force 
spent the first two days keeping order 
and preventing violence during picket- 
ing. On the third day, the Police Com- 
missioner, after consultation with civic 
and legal leaders, stated that “hence- 
forth there would be strict enforce- 
ment of two Maryland laws, one 
against disturbing any public school 
session, and the other against induc- 
ing children to absent themselves un- 
lawfully from school.” By radio and 
television, the Commissioner person- 
ally warned picketers that they would 
face arrest. This stern law enforce- 
ment support, coming at a time when 
the strike was losing strength, caused 
it to die in its tracks. 


Community Support Reinforces the Decision 


The support of the schools by the 
populace in general at the time of the 
strike was the finest tribute that could 
be paid to the current level of school- 
community relations. In dealing with 
school problems related to building 
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programs, personnel, curriculum and 
instruction, finance and other educa- 
tional concerns, Baltimore educators 
have operated on the basis that the 
public must not only be informed but 
that it should share in making deci- 
sions. Moreover, teachers have fol- 
lowed the credo that though it is not 
the school’s task to remake society, it 
does have, nevertheless, a role in help- 
ing to solve community concerns such 
as those related to traffic, housing, city 
planning, recreation and other civic 
demands. 


At the first enunciation of the de- 
segregation policy, a whole host of 
civic agencies representing religious, 
patriotic, fraternal and service groups 
applauded the decision. The Negro 
community and press were models of 
disciplined emotions, not doing any- 
thing that would further fan excite- 
ment. ‘The interesting aspect of this 
community support is that it repre- 
sented all shades of opinion, from 
groups often labeled conservative to 
those sometimes called starry-eyed. 

‘The press, radio and television were 
especially forceful in their support, not 
only during the school strike, but at all 
times. Foremost was the coverage 
of the Baltimore Sunpapers which sup- 
ported the Board’s decision by editorial 
policies, followed by news _ reports 
which were very effective in alleviating 
ungrounded fears about problems of 
health, social relations and_scholar- 
ship. 


Staff Morale and Competence 
Give Meaning to Pronouncements 


Most of Baltimore’s teachers are na- 
tive Marylanders, themselves reared in 
the traditions of segregated schools. 
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There would be of necessity some in- 
ternal conflicts which would need to 
be resolved. As a matter of fact, but 
a few months before the Supreme 
Court decision, a sampling of white 
teachers by the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations indicated that the ma- 
jority felt skeptical toward desegrega- 
tion in the immediate future. (This is 
an endorsement of the belief that 
teachers sometimes underestimate 
readiness for change. ) 

That so many teachers had so much 
faith in the right thing to do was the 
greatest tribute to the high morale of 
the staff and to teacher-administration 
relations. During strife and calm, the 
staff remained practically one hundred 
per cent behind the new policy and was 
unswerving in its support. 

Desegregation was not to bring 
many new Classroom problems, but 
it was to place added strains on old 
ones. For example, the long spread of 
reading and mathematical abilities in 
any class might be extended even fur- 
ther for teachers whose classes would 
now have some Negro youngsters with 
very limited cultural background. (A 
similar situation was true for some 
years in a few Baltimore schools, 
which, for the first time, received white 
students from underdeveloped areas in 
the hill regions of the Southeast.) For 
that matter, desegregation might cause 
the spread to be extended the other 
way in cases where new pupils would 
come from the homes of Negro pro- 
fessional workers. Concepts of group- 
ing, teaching for individual differences, 
use of varied materials, teacher-pupil 
planning, and a whole host of instruc- 
tional practices would need to be sharp- 
ened and applied more adroitly than 
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ever. Good teachers would know this, 
and wise administrators and super- 
visors would apply patience and aid to- 
ward solutions. 


The First Year 


It is too early yet to measure how 
effectively teachers in Baltimore are 
dealing with these problems of instruc- 
tion and pupil growth. However, it is 
clear from talking to any teacher that 
there is a strong professional pride in 
accomplishment.® 

It is further evident that desegrega- 
tion is not synonymous with integra- 
tion. The former is a status established 
by law; the latter is a condition created 
by mutual understanding, trust, in- 
terests, and experiences. Integration is 
a long-drawn and complex process. It 
involves social changes related to hous- 
ing and recreation, and economic 
changes related to occupational 
choices, as well as changes in educa- 
tional processes. 

Each community is unique, and the 
nature and pace of change must of 
necessity be affected by this truism. 
Thus, the steps taken in Baltimore 
might apply only there. 

For Baltimore, the first year has 
been one of grace. In general, teachers 
and citizens alike are glad that the 
step has been made. They take silent 
pride in developments. They are some- 
what fearful of living up to all the 
publicity the “Baltimore Plan” has 
received, and hopeful that during the 
second year they may work more quiet- 
ly on some of the yet unsolved 
problems. 

* Read “School Desegregation: A Case Study,” 
by Gertrude Samuels, New York Times Maga- 


zine, May 8, 1955, for an interesting account of 
what Baltimore teachers are doing. 
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ASCD Announces 


» PREPARATION OF CORE TEACHERS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Prepared by ASCD’s Committee on Preparation of Core Teachers, under the 
chairmanship of Harold B. Alberty 

This report is of particular interest to secondary school teachers and to persons 
engaged in teacher preparation. Contents of this new booklet are: 


Chapter I. Need for a New General Education in the High School 


Describes a modern core program in terms of four distinguishing characteris 
tics. Discusses major trends that give rise to and require the new core approach, 
and points up the need for a new type of teacher who can meet the expectations 
of this new movement in the high school. 


Chapter II. The Need for Core Teachers 


Discusses the noticeable and increasing need for teachers prepared to guide 
core classes. 


Chapter III. What Kind of Teacher Is Needed for Core Classes? 


: Traits or competencies of all good teachers, and especially of core teachers, 
4 are indicated in this chapter. 


; Chapter IV. Proposals for Preservice Education of Core Teachers 


Presents a suggested program for the preparation of core teachers. This pro- 

: posal breaks rather sharply with traditional practices and in a sense is visionary 

although examples of many of these suggestions can already be found in numer- 
ous schools. 


Chapter V. Some Current Programs for Preparation of Core Teachers 


Describes programs in several institutions now preparing core teachers. 


Chapter VI. In-Sevice Education of Core Teachers 


i Indicates the present status of in-service programs as shown by a study and 

> |) by the literature; gives detailed examples of four existing programs for core 

> GE teachers in service; and presents seven principles which may be helpful in de- 
_ _ veloping an adequate in-service program for core teachers. 

104 pages $1.25 

Order from: 


? Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
f § 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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IRENE OSBORNE 


Washington Reports on 


Public School Integration 


Thoughtful planning and skilled leadership have assisted in the 


success of the desegregation program of the District of Columbia 


Public Schools. 


ere the year 1954-55, the schools 
of the nation’s capital began a pro- 
gram of racial desegregation. ‘This 
first-year program resulted in more 
than three-fourths of the city’s schools 
having interracial enrollment, affect- 
ing more than two-thirds of the city’s 
school children. A number of schools 
had interracial faculties. ‘The program 
covered all levels, from elementary 
schools through the teachers’ college. 
Desegregation thus represented a con- 
siderable change in school organiza- 
tion and affected the vast majority of 
school personnel. 

The Washington experience may be 
particularly instructive for other com- 
munities because of the wide varicty 
of patterns that have emerged in the 
Washington schools. There are schools 
with only one or two children of the 
minority race, sometimes white and 
sometimes Negro. ‘There are those 
with nearly half and half Negro and 
white. There are a few instances where 
a formerly white school became more 
than two-thirds Negro when the de- 
segregation program began. ‘There are 
Negro teachers assigned to all-white 
schools and white teachers assigned to 
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all-Negro schools. Supervisors of both 
races are serving schools having all 
these complex patterns and working 
with principals and teachers of both 
races. 

‘The experience has been one of con- 
spicuous success. ‘There were those 
who doubted themselves who found 
that they did well. Many came with 
prejudice and had experiences of suf- 
ficient depth to show them a better 
way of relating to others. Many feared 
a year of chaos, only to find school pro- 
ceeding as smoothly as before. 

How, then, have school personnel 
found the means to do the commend- 
able job with which they are justly 
credited? ‘The answers suggested here 
are those which relate to (a) the of- 
ficial policy established by the Board 
of Education; (b) the experience 
which teachers and administrators 
have had in learning to meet the situa- 
tion; and (c) procedures which have 


Irene Osborne, formerly Washington rep- 
resentative of the Community Relations 
Program, is now consultant on school in- 
tegration, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 
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been found to be sound in giving help 
to those responsible on the day-by-day 
level. | 


Board of Education Policy: 
The Frame of Reference 


In its basic statement of policy gov- 
erning the desegregated school system, 
the Board of Education made unmis- 
takably clear that it intended the 
schools to operate color-blind, giving 
no favor or handicap to anyone be- 
cause of race. The following quota- 
tions from the Board’s policy state- 
ment are definitive: 

“No pupil of the public schools shall be 
favored or discriminated against in any mat- 
ter or in any manner respecting his or her 
relationship to the schools of the District of 
Columbia by reason of race or color... . 

“We affirm our intention to secure the 
right of every child, within his own capacity, 
to the full, equal and impartial use of all 
school facilities, and the right of all qualified 
teachers to teach where needed within the 
school system.”” (From Board of Education 
statement adopted May 25, 1954.) 


The clarity of this policy was of first 
importance as a guide for the opera- 
tion of the school program. As one 
principal stated, “Policy must come 
from above. This gives us the security 
we need to go ahead and do a job.” 
Within the framework of the policy, 
individual principals and teachers are 
free to proceed by calling upon their 
own professional skill and personal 
resources. 


Experience: Learning To Meet 
the New Situation 


The most usual experience which 
school personnel have had, and the 
most certain guide to effective func- 
tioning, is the discovery that race in 
and of itself is not important. No prob- 
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lem is purely and simply a race prob- 
lem. No one’s actions can be under- 
stood wholly in terms of his being “a 
Negro” or “a white person.” Situations 
which arise involving a white person 
and a Negro differ from other situa- 
tions only in the degree of anxiety 
which tends to surround the subject of 
race in American communities. 

A few examples will clarify the cen- 
tral importance of anxiety. A white 
child and a Negro child get into a fight 
on the playground. The teacher has in 
the past seen many fights between two 
children and has developed some effec- 
tive techniques for dealing with the 
situation. ‘These techniques will be 
equally effective if the fight happens 
to be between children of different 
races, unless the teacher is hampered 
by his own anxious feelings about race. 

A child enrolls in a class late, has no 
friends in the school, and is inclined 
to be timid, withdrawn, and_ barely 
adequate in his work. Every teacher 
has experience with such a problem 
and has some techniques for helping 
the child. If the withdrawn child is a 
white child in a “Negro school,” or a 
Negro child in a “white school,” the 
teacher can function as effectively as 
usual to the extent that he can avoid 
being over-anxious about the child be- 
cause of his race. 

A Negro mother complained to 
school officials of ill treatment of her 
child at.school. She told such a har- 
rowing tale of abuse that the super- 
visor felt there must have been active 
discrimination against the child. An- 
gry, she went to investigate. She found 
that the child was aggressive and trou- 
blesome, bullying other children and 
harassing teachers. He had met with 
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retaliation and rejection as a conse- 
quence of his own actions. Seeing that 
the problem was not a racial one, the 
supervisor was able to give help to the 
principal and teacher. She interpreted 
the difficulty as that of a maladjusted 
and disturbed child and a mother who 
could not see her son realistically. 

This is not to deny that problems 
exist. It would be folly to believe that 
all trouble will disappear if it is ig- 
nored. The important truth is rather 
that the problem is not race, nor de- 
segregation, nor Negro people, nor 
white people; rather, the problem is the 
anxiety which people have about the 
situation. 

Inevitably, the people with whom 
we deal—parents, children and school 
personnel—bring with them some feel- 
ings about race, ranging from outright 
bigotry to a vague unease. In doing so, 
they reflect an unresolved problem in 
the community, in the nation as a 
whole, and, indeed, in the entire world. 
The lesson for school people is that it 
is for them to meet bigotry with princi- 
ple, fear with sureness, prejudice with 
an uncluttered view of the individual 
person, unease with ease. 

Some examples show how troubled 
situations can be calmed and resolved. 
A principal received a phone call from 
a white mother who showed hostility 
and anxiety because her child was to 
have a Negro teacher. The principal 
replied easily in an agreeable, conversa- 
tional manner, “I believe Miss X is an 
excellent teacher. She was hired be- 
cause she is the best qualified person 
we could find for the job. Let’s give it 
a try and see how it works.” The parent 
did not call again, and her child ad- 
justed well in the classroom. 
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A little Negro girl had transferred 
into a formerly white school. On Hal- 
loween she came to her teacher and 
said she would not be present for the 
party that afternoon as she wanted to 
attend the one given at the school 
where she attended last year. The 
teacher replied, in sympathetic tones, 
“I can understand that. Sometimes 
when we leave a place, we like to go 
back. However, we will miss you here.” 
The child was back that afternoon, 
and attended the Halloween party with 
the rest of her class. 

A white parent was irate because his 
daughter used the same shower room 
as the Negro girls. He complained to 
the principal. The principal replied 
firmly, “‘All the facilities of the school 
are available to everyone. No one has 
any priority. We cannot and will not 
make special rules about race. This is 
not a white school nor a Negro school, 
but the school for the children who 
attend here.” No other parent raised 
objection. 


Procedure: Giving Help in 
Getting Started 


In all these situations, school per- 
sonnel answered well because they 
themselves were untroubled. They 
could meet anger, fear and unease ef- 
fectively without reflecting back and 
adding to the situation anxieties of 
their own. Their strength lay in an 
ability to see people as individuals and 
to value each one. A good teacher has 
this orientation and will learn in a real 
situation that race is truly no measure 
of the person. As one supervisor said, 
“We are dealing with the problems of 
children, not of Negro and white chil- 
dren.” 
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It follows from the above that the 


‘most important help which can be 


given to school personnel, once policy 
has been established, is assistance of a 
type which will allay anxieties and 
build security about the new situation. 

Ultimately, the teacher or adminis- 
trator is dealing with his own racial 
feeling. His greatest need is to remove 
his own prejudice and undue aware- 
ness of race. There is no quick way to 
do this for him in advance of desegre- 
gation, but he can be given substantial 
help in understanding that his own 
feelings count for good or ill and are 
his first and inescapable responsibility. 

The District of Columbia school 
system offered a series of workshops 
for administrative officers in the spring 
prior to the start of the desegregation 
program. Workshops were held on an 
area basis, always interracial, with 
about thirty in attendance. Each work- 
shop devoted two days to discussion of 
anticipated problems, possible solu- 
tions and available resources. Princi- 
pals then planned how they could best 
work with their own faculties. 


In addition, each teacher attended 
one of two large meetings where a 
noted anthropologist spoke on the 
facts of race and the nature of prej- 
udice. No one expected that one lec- 
ture could “cure” anyone’s prejudices, 
but such an official and forthright pres- 
entation did help to establish the 
needed frame of reference. 

Perhaps more important than these 
formal procedures for training are the 
ways which can be found to give con- 
tinuing help as the year progresses. 
Those in a supervisory or administra- 
tive role use regular channels of meet- 
ings and committees and conferences, 
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The following steps seem important: 

Find ways to re-emphasize and re- 
vitalize the orientation of the teacher 
toward seeing the unique quality and 
worth of every child. 

Note examples of effective handling 
of situations, aimed toward giving 
teachers a feeling of confidence that 
their equipment as teachers will stand 
them in good stead. 

Make available materials which will 
help teachers to do a better job from 
the point of view of curriculum. The 
history teacher can learn more about 
the contributions of all peoples; the 
English teacher, about how to handle 
stereotypes, and so on in every field. 

Maintain an atmosphere of permis- 
siveness in teachers’ meetings and 
administrative conferences. Problems 
can then be solved by open discussion. 
it will not be healthful nor helpful to 
place a taboo on discussions of race 
nor to make teachers feel that they 
should not have any problems. 


Keep a weather eye out for those 
who are floundering and need some 
help. Potentially excellent teachers 
may encounter difficulties which can 
be overcome by timely guidance. 

Maintain a sense of relaxation and 
good humor. As desegregation begins, 
school personnel are too apt to feel 
that they are “on trial” and under a 
terrible necessity to succeed. 

The first year in Washington has 
demonstrated that desegregation is a 
healthful and constructive process. 
Among school people there is no little 
surprise that so much that is meaning- 
ful has happened in a year. Many have 
felt a new awareness that the values of 
education are in terms of human per- 
sonality. 
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Human Relations Education 


FRANK M. SSKWOR 


In St. Louis 


Transition from a segregated to a nonsegregated basis is being 
aided in the St. Louis schools by the intergroup efforts of com- 
munity organizations. Also beneficial, over a number of years, 
has been the emphasis on good human relations teaching. 


days after the Supreme 
Court decision declaring segregation 
in public schools unconstitutional, the 
St. Louis Board of Education an- 
nounced a complete schedule for de- 
segregation and a set of fundamental 
principles to guide the process of de- 
segregation. The schedule called for 
desegregation of the teachers colleges, 
junior colleges, and special schools for 
the physically handicapped to occur 
in September 1954. All high schools 
except the two technical high schools 
were to be desegregated in January 
1955, and all elementary schools were 
to follow the desegregation program in 
September 1955. As soon as a new 
technical high school is finished these 
schools will complete the program. 
Among the principles adopted by 
the Board of Education were (a) as- 
signing all entering pupils to the near- 
est school; (b) giving children already 
attending a school the privilege of re- 
maining there provided this did not 
lead to overcrowding; (c) abolishing 
any indication of race or religion on 
teacher application forms; (d) assign- 
ing teachers to schools on the basis 
of need and the teacher’s aptitudes; 
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and (e) drawing school boundary lines 
on as nearly regular a basis as possible, 
taking due consideration of natural 
boundaries, traffic hazards, etc. 

The speed with which the board 
acted and the fairness and firmness of 
its policy led to immediate public ap- 
proval. Civic, business, religious and 
social groups publicly announced their 
approval of the board action. No or- 
ganized opposition developed even 
though St. Louis had been for a num- 
ber of years the national headquarters 
of a “hate” group. 

When Stowe Junior and Teachers 
College (Negro) was combined with 
the Harris Junior and Teachers Col- 
lege (white) the transition was ex- - 
tremely smooth. Students sat in 
classrooms with no perceptible pattern 
of segregation, the lunchroom services 
and eating were well integrated, and 
sports and athletics were participated 
in freely by both white and Negro 
students. The faculty, custodial force, 
and lunchroom workers were of both 
traces. No pupils are known to have 
left the college because of having in- 
structors of a different race. The en- 
rollment of the enlarged Harris Junior 
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and Teachers College was greater than 
the total of the separate colleges the 
year before, with increases in the num- 
ber of both white and Negro students. 


Groundwork in Better Relations 


Similar success followed the integra- 
tion of the high schools in January. 
Only one incident, largely caused by 
some former students in one of the 
high schools, resulted. ‘This incident 
was promptly handled and the matter 
subsided within two days. Integration 
of faculty and building department 
employees was followed in the high 
schools also. Similarly, no difficulties 
are expected this autumn in the de- 
segregation of elementary schools. 


The successful transition from segre- 
gated to nonsegregated schools was 
greatly aided by an emphasis on good 
human relations teaching over a num- 
ber of years. As early as 1931 Negro 
and white teachers were serving to- 
gether on committees to write courses 
of study or to select textbooks. A 
single salary schedule for all teachers 
has been in effect for a long time. ‘The 
state teachers association was desegre- 
gated in 1947, and the state athletic 
association in 1949. Quite a few ad- 
ministrators and teachers began to 
show an interest in problems of inter- 
group relationships during the 1930s. 
Some interschool visits were held at 
scattered points and widely separated 
times. 


The organizing of these scattered ef- 
forts occurred during the years 1945 
to 1948 when the St. Louis public 
schools became a part of the Intergroup 
Education in Public Schools project of 
the American Council on Education, 
sometimes called the Taba project. 
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Under the leadership of Hilda Taba 
and her staff the local program was 
channeled into the lines of curriculum 
study, community relations, _inter- 
school activities, and child study. 
Workshops and institutes were organ- 
ized for the training of teachers, and 
by the end of the three-year period 
more than two hundred and fifty 
teachers had been involved in the pro- 
gram. 


Several things have grown out of the 
original ‘Taba project in St. Louis. An 
organization of high school youth is 
now in its tenth year. This organiza- 
tion has a membership drawn from 
about forty of the high schools in the 
St. Louis area, and its members come 
from all religious, sacial and socio- 
economic groups in the community. 
Its purpose is to promote friendly re- 
lationships between all groups of high 
school students. It is called the Inter- 
group Youth Association, and each 
spring holds a mass meeting on school 
time attended by from 1200 to 1600 
students. A smaller group of about 
two hundred students constitutes the 
steering committee for this organiza- 
tion. Under the committee’s leader- 
ship various work and activity clubs 
have been formed. The teen-agers have 
gone into hospitals and community 
centers to spread cheer and help in the 
physical tasks of cleaning up and 
decorating rooms. 

Another outgrowth of the Taba proj- 
ect has been the organization of Hu- 
man Relations Clubs in a number of 
the high schools. These clubs arrange 


Frank M. Sskwor is consultant in human 
relations, St. Louis Public Schools, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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for inter-school visitation and have 
cooperated in sponsoring public pro- 
grams during Brotherhood Week and 
at other times, using students from 
several schools on the same programs. 

The city-wide student council is now 
in its eighth year. ‘Two representatives 
from all of the public, parochial and 
private high schools in the city meet 
monthly to consider problems of in- 
terest to them. This council was di- 
rectly responsible for arranging the 
first inter-racial athletic contest be- 
tween public high schools in 1951. The 
members have considered such prob- 
lems as sportsmanship, forms of or- 
ganization of student councils, safety 
in and around the schools, etc. 

An intergroup education association 
of more than five hundred members 
has been formed among teachers and 
administrators. ‘This organization has 
provided short institutes for in-service 
training of teachers, has encouraged 
attendance at summer workshops, and 
has provided leadership to educational 
groups not directly affliated with it, 
for example, the National Art ‘Teachers 
Association, the city-county guidance 
organization, and the regional conven- 
tion of Catholic secondary school 
teachers. 

At the conclusion of the ‘Taba proj- 
ect the Board of Education authorized 
the appointment of a consultant in 
human relations to extend the gains 
made during the 1945-48 period. The 
consultant has had the responsibility 
of contacting every school in the city 
system and trying to interest all teach- 
ers in including better human relations 
education in their everyday teaching. 
His work has led him into all of the 
fields started by the Taba project. He 
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has encouraged teachers to plan curric- 
ulum units that would stress better hu- 
man understanding and has helped 
them introduce methods for better 
understanding of pupils so that they 
might help to avoid future human re- 
lations problems. He has helped teach- 
ers use bibliotherapy for producing an 
understanding of the other people’s 
feelings and attitudes. 

A large number of principals and 
program chairmen for parent groups 
have called on the consultant or on 
members of the intergroup education 
association for public talks with faculty 
and citizen groups. Some community 
organizations have been set up on a 
neighborhood basis to help prepare a 
specific community for desegregation. 
Four of these community meetings 
were held last year. 


An Emerging Program 


During the same time this work 
was progressing in the schools a city- 
wide program of changing public atti- 
tudes was being quietly carried on by 
several community. organizations. 
These organizations, under the skill- 
ful direction of capable leaders, have 
effected remarkable changes in the 
community. ‘The opening of hotels to 
all races, the desegregation of public 
entertainment in many privately owned 
concerns, the increasing desegregation 
of churches, increased employment op- 
portunities for Negroes, and subtle 
changes in the attitude of the press 
are the result of the efforts of these 
leaders. Some of the organizations 
dealing more or less directly with the 
problem of improving human relation- 
ships are the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, The Jewish Com- 
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munity Relations Council, The Metro- 
politan Church Federation, The Cath- 
olic Inter-Racial Council, The Mayor’s 
Council on Human Relations, The 
League of Women Voters, The Urban 
League, The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B'rith, and many others including la- 
bor groups, business groups, service 
clubs, neighborhood associations, and 
local church groups. The net result 
has been a constant growth through- 
out the community in better human 
understanding and in readiness to 
grant equal rights and opportunities 
to all groups of citizens. 

These organizations have also been 
of service to the schools in aiding the 
program of better human relations ed- 
ucation. Speakers have been provided, 
counsel given to school officials, schol- 
arship aid has been made available to 
teachers interested in doing advanced 
study in intergroup education, and 
audio-visual aids and other materials 
have been furnished for use by teach- 
ers. 

We in St. Louis do not lay claim to 
having a perfect program. However, 
the general trend has been to go for- 
ward at an ever-increasing pace in mak- 
ing democratic living a reality in this 
city. We feel that what we have ac- 
complished over a ten-year period 
might be accomplished in another 
community in a much shorter time, 
for the general tenor of national 
thought has been liberalized during 
the past ten years. 

Certain principles have been de- 
veloped for our guidance in St. Louis. 
Perhaps these will be of some service 
to educators elsewhere. They are given 
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here without comment, but we will be 
happy to explain them more in detail 
to any correspondents. 


A general attack on all prejudices will be 
more rewarding, in the end, than an attack 
on a specific prejudice. 

Use only those practices which are edu- 
cationally justifiable. 

Bring people of differing groups together 
because of a common interest rather than 
simply to satisfy curiosity. 

Young people can be trusted to solve 
many intergroup problems if given an op- 
portunity under proper adult guidance. 

Cooperation with all groups in the com- 
munity having an interest in good human 
relations should be encouraged. 

Teachers need greater preparation than 
do pupils. 

Use experienced teachers to help others. 

Use the contributions of all groups to our 
common culture in the curriculum. 

Educate the community through public 
programs. 

Use the curriculum for the development 
of the whole child, for this will tend to 
eliminate many unnecessary tensions. 

Use emotional and imaginative appeals, 
through such media as music and art, in- 
telligently and with considerable prepara- 
tion for those who are to have the human 
relations experiences. 

It is best to start any program for the 
betterment of human relations at the point 
where participants are willing to start. 

Give administrative support to those who 
are trying to carry on a program of better- 
ing human relations. 

Approach the “touchy” aspects of human 
relationships cautiously and allow plenty 
of time for advance thinking and planning 
of activities. 

Counter misinformation with scientific 
facts. 

Use the modern techniques of sociometry, 
sociodrama and guidance for diagnosis of 
individuals and the remedial techniques of 
guidance, role playing and bibliotherapy to 
improve attitudes. 

Prepare teachers first and depend on them 
to carry on further projects. 
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DAN W. DODSON 


The North, Too, Has 
SEGREGATION PROBLEMS 


Earnest and willing effort, rather than regional recrimination, is 


needed to solve today’s most difficult educational problems—one 


aspect of which is the various forms of segregation of children 


in their schools. 


oO" OF THE southern governors has 
been quoted as saying that all he 
had to do to learn how to segregate the 
schools of his state sucessfully and 
legally, was to send his assistants to 
study New York City to learn how 
it is done there. He might have used 
any other of the larger cities of the 
country above the Mason and Dixon 
line. ‘The story is the same in the 
North, East and Far West. There is 
no legal segregation. ‘The percentage 
of Negro and white children attending 
school together, nevertheless, is small. 

The difference is that outside the 
South official arms of government do 
not legally segregate the races. De- 
segregation is a southern problem and 
is being attacked on the legal and po- 
litical fronts. Integration of the races 
is a socio-psychological problem, na- 
tional—if not international—in scope, 
and the concern of educators in the 
larger communities without regard to 
region. 


Conditions of Segregation 


How does this happen? Presumably 
there are no laws enforcing segregation 
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in northern communities. In fact, sev- 
eral states have made very positive 
efforts in recent years to foster integra- 
tion. ‘The State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of New Jersey, while admitting 
that existing school boundaries could 
be defended, required that the Engle- 
wood Board of Education redraw 
school zones to bring Negro and white 
children together. Only in fringe areas 
where whites and non-whites live in 
neighborhoods together do children at- 
tend mixed schools. In spite of the 
efforts of educators to bring about a 
mixing of the races, the amount of de 
facto segregration is today appalling. 
Why and how does this condition 
exist? 


Because residential living is segre- 
gated. 


It is difficult for the schools to pro- 
vide an interracial educational experi- 
ence if the people live in segregated 
neighborhoods. Harlem, on Manhat- 
tan Island in the heart of New York 
City, has more than one-half million 
people living between 110th and 150th 
Streets, east of the Columbia Univer- 
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sity section. They are almost solidly 
“non-white.” This condition is differ- 
ent only in degree, and not in kind 
from that in most of the larger cities 
of America. With this relegation of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans to segre- 
gated areas of community life, there is 
little the school can do about provid- 
ing an interracial experience in school 
for children. 

Even at the high school level, where 
children travel greater distances from 
their homes, the problem is consider- 
able. In New York City a girls high 
school (Wadleigh) has been aban- 
doned as a high school and converted 
into a junior high school, because it 
failed as an integrated school. As the 
whites withdrew, the better students 
of the Negroes also withdrew since 
they did not wish to attend an all- 
Negro school. ‘The same situation was 
narrowly averted at Morris High 
School in the Bronx, by redistricting 
and by a refurbishing program. Several 
other high schools are facing the same 
situation. 

Nor is this the major problem which 
is being faced in the North. Another 
facet of it is the migration of the mid- 
dle class whites to suburbs. ‘There is 
scarcely a large community in America 
but that has an enormous out-migra- 
tion to the suburbs since the war. ‘This 
out-migration has been almost solidly 
white people. The decline of white 
children in the Washington, D. C. 
schools has been under way for years, 
as the population has moved into 
Maryland and Virginia. Some individ- 
uals have tried to make capital of this 
during the past year, when desegrega- 
tion has been under way, by pointing 
out that the enrollment of white stu- 
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dents had declined 2 per cent within 
the past year. This, however, is only a 
continuation of a trend which has been 
under way for many years. 

Perhaps the most spectacular de- 
velopment of this kind has been in 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties on Long 
Island-—a metropolitan suburb of New 
York City. Levittown, alone, repre- 
sents a development of more than 
15,000 houses, occupied by low middle 
income families. No residents among 
them would be designated by the cen- 
sus takers as “non-white.” The inter- 
racial housing developments in these 
metropolitan suburban rings are in- 
consequential. 

The only possibility of having 
mixed neighborhoods in the downtown 
part of cities on a permanent basis is 
through housing built with public 
subsidy. ‘This, so far, with minor ex- 
ceptions, has been only for low income 
groups. ‘he population of this housing 
tends, however, to become “all Negro” 
when the neighborhood in which the 
public housing is located becomes all 
Negro. Unless, and until, our residen- 
tial ghettoes are dissolved there is not 
much the schools can do about inte- 
gration of pupils, except in changing 
neighborhoods. 


Because some _ educators 
schools for segregation. 


zone 


The second method of segregating 
the races is through school zoning. A 
person who has had years of experience 
enforcing non-discrimination laws said 
recently: “It is next to impossible to 


Dan W. Dodson is professor of education, 
New York University, Washington Square, 
New York, New York. 
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prevent an administrator from segre- 
gating children, if he so desired.” 

Many educators do not have the 
courage of one district superintendent, 
on Manhattan’s West Side. This ad- 
ministrator zoned a new school east 
and west to provide a heterogeneous 
school population, when he might have 
zoned the other way, which would have 
provided the Riverside Drive group 
with a nice exclusive school. Zoning 
was a part of curriculum, for it deter- 
mined in no small measure the quality 
of social experience the children were 
to have. 


All school men are not so courage- 
ous. Some feel they cannot stand the 
community pressure. One school ad- 
ministrator expressed it by saying, 
“There is not a school administration 
in the world that can stand up against 
those parents (of an elite neighbor- 
hood) who are protesting sending their 
children into the Negro neighborhood 
to high school.” 


We segregate through school pro- 
gram. 


Another type of segregation is 
achieved in high school by school pro- 
gramming. ‘The emphasis upon voca- 
tional, academic, general and com- 
mercial high schools and programs is a 
very effectual means of segregation of 
children. In a suburban community 
recently a father said rather whimsical- 
ly, “I wish very much that my boy had 
been given an opportunity in high 
school to know the Italian and Negro 
young people. Had he not gone out for 
football, he would have missed con- 
tact with them entirely. My son was 
in the academic program and practi- 
cally all of the Negroes and Italians 
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were then in the vocational program.” 

Of course, some Negro boys and 
gitls are assigned to the academic pro- 
gram. Of course, some white children 
are in the other programs. It is notice- 
able, however, that all out of propor- 
tion, Negro families tend to be in the 
lower socio-economic group in the com- 
munity, and all out of proportion the 
lower social groups get relegated to the 
vocational and general programs in 
the schools. Thus, in the name of 
good education, in the name of meet- 
ing individual needs, “Jim Crow” edu- 
cation operates in many American high 
schools. 


A guidance counselor in one of the 
large cities now wrestling with de- 
segregation said if they would leave 
it to her she could take care of keep- 
ing the children apart through the 
counseling program alone. 


We segregate through grouping. 


A fourth factor making for segre- 
gated education is that of grouping. 
In spite of all the efforts to the con- 
trary, many educators persist in homo- 
geneous grouping. Slow learners are 
put together, for all kinds of education- 
al programs, and fast learners are put 
to themselves. Other factors being 
equal, in the average community Ne- 
groes have been disadvantaged over a 
period of time and more Negro chil- 
dren than whites will be slow learners. 
This has nothing to do with race. It is 
a social phenomenon. It is well illus- 
trated by a recent incident in a New 
York City school. A certain amount of 
anti-Semitism was discovered among 
Negro and Puerto Rican children in a 
junior high school. A close analysis re- 
vealed that the antipathy was not really 
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because the children were Jews. They 
were really resented because they com- 
posed, almost in its entirety, the fast 
learner group. Members of this group 
were of the upper socio-economic level, 
and lived in one corner of the neigh- 
borhood. They were rather effectively 
segregated from the Negro and Puerto 
Rican children who were of low eco- 
nomic status. Thus segregation into 
homogeneous groups had tended to 
make for separateness. 

Educators cannot dodge the basic 
issue raised by the Supreme Court on 
this question. If irreparable damage 
is done to the personality of the Negro 
child to have an arm of government 
(the school) separate him from his 
fellow citizens into second class citi- 
zenship, does not also the same hold 
true for the child who is segregated 
because he is a slow learner or who is 
otherwise atypical? 


We segregate by ignoring. 


Perhaps the cruelest type of segre- 
gation is that of being ignored, both 
by the teacher and the class. Many 
children sit in classrooms all day, but 
are not members of the group. Noth- 
ing is expected of them, except that 
they will not bother others. The 
teacher is unwilling or unable to ac- 
cept them and they mark time until 
they can escape academic custody. 
The Presiding Justice of the Domestic 
Relations Court of New York City has 
just recommended that such children 
be given working papers at age 14 and 
allowed to leave school. Thus we 
would fulfill the Bibical statement ““T’o 
those who have shall be added. To 
those who have not shall be taken away 
even that which they have.” 
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Another facet of the problem was 
described by some high school youths 
recently. They said the high school 
prom was too expensive for most of the 
Negro children, so they could not 
come. About six couples who were 
Negro showed up. They ate at a table 
to themselves, danced to themselves 
and were ignored by the remainder of 
the group—a sort of co-racial dance. 


Toward Good Education 


It should be noted that except for 
the residential type of segregation, the 
conditions which have been described 
do not represent discrimination per se. 
They apply to Negroes and whites 
alike. The difference is that more 
Negroes fall into the categories of 
social and economic class where they 
are predominantly segregated from a 
large portion of other American chil- 
dren. If we are to provide good educa- 
tion, we must solve the challenges 
presented in such problems as segrega- 
tion through zoning, program group- 
ing or social isolation within the edu- 
cative process. Only so can we solve 
the problem of providing a democratic 
opportunity for all—including the 
minority group child. These are prob- 
lems made more evident by integra- 
tion, but are problems which were not 
produced by-it. Integration makes 
more glaring the present weaknesses, 
and focuses attention upon the un- 
finished business ahead of us. 


Segregation is a northern as well as 
a southern problem. We must all strive 
earnestly and without regional recrimi- 
nation to solve America’s most difficult 
educational problems—one aspect of 
which is the various forms of segrega- 
tion of children in their schools. 
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The Litigious Future 


of Desegregation 


This article discusses several stratagems of resistance or avoid- 
ance which may possibly be adopted by some communities at- 
tempting to circumvent the Supreme Court’s mandate bringing 


— onE of the earlier arguments 
on the school cases before the Su- 
reme Court, the late Justice Jackson 
remarked that he foresaw a “generation 
of litigation” if the court should ever 
attempt to invalidate segregation. But 
the court did just that on May 17, 
1954, and it seems apparent that Jus- 
tice Jackson’s prediction about a liti- 
gious future will soon materialize. 
The outcome of some of this litiga- 
tion will be decisive in shaping the yet 
unwritten history of “desegregation.” 
It may conceivably produce changes 
in the administrative organization of 
public schools in the South; it will be 
significant in determining whether de- 
segregation will ever become an ac- 
complished fact throughout this sec- 
tion of the country; and if so, how soon. 
The May 31 decision gives only the 
outlines of a formula to be followed by 
school boards and by the courts if the 
boards do not act on their own. ‘The 
boards are to begin with a “prompt 
and reasonable” start and finish as 


James C. N. Paul is Director of the In- 
stitute of Legal Research of the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
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segregation to an end in public schools. 


JAMES C. N. PAUL 


soon as practicable; there can be “geo- 
graphical variation” between states and 
within each state; and in deciding on 
what must be done and how soon in 
any given area we must determine the 
scope of the “administrative” prob- 
lems confronting the board and _per- 
haps, too, the scope of the “commu- 
nity attitude” problems. The magni- 
tude of these “obstacles” in any given 
locality will determine the rate of prog- 
ress to be made in that locality toward 
the ultimate objective. If a local board 
can do enough to satisfy a court of its 
good faith in its “assessment” and pro- 
posed solution of these; i.e., if it can 
demonstrate the intent to effect com- 
pliance by overcoming the “obstacles” 
to desegregation within a reasonable 
time, then the court may be reluctant 
to interfere with the board’s desegre- 
gation program although asked to do 
so by some group of dissatisfied parent 
plaintiffs. 


Techniques of Avoidance 


Under the two decisions local school 
boards have a legal duty to proceed. 
But legal duties do not always coin- 
cide with deep-felt notions of moral 
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or civic duty. And in some places off- 
cials, and indeed a majority of citizens, 
may determine to resist or evade the 
mandate of the court. To that end 
various tactics have been proposed. 
Specifically, it has been proposed in 
one state or another that: (a) the local 
boards simply refuse, even in the face 
of court orders, to desegregate; or (b) 
that the state re-enact its segregation 
laws and also that it cut off state funds 
to boards who act in compliance; or 
(c) that it adopt what has been some- 
times called the “assignment system” 
of enrollment; or (d) that it create a 
system of free “private” education; or 
finally, (e) that if no other escape 
from mixed schooling is found, that 
all state supported education be abol- 
ished. Let us look at these various 
proposed techniques of avoidance. 


Resistance 


First, resistance: of course, a local 
board right now, despite its legal obli- 
gations, could adopt a “sit tight with 
the status quo” policy, and it could 
continue it for a relatively indefinite 
time, too, until and unless Negro 
parents launched a successful lawsuit. 
For while all boards do, as noted, have 
a present legal obligation to desegre- 
gate, probably the only immediate 
sanction to coerce compliance in the 
absence of voluntary effort is for par- 
ents to start litigating. Such suits if 
brought in the federal courts will usu- 
ally be class suits—where whole groups 
of parents join in a single complaint. 
Absent procedural difficulties the 
plaintiffs should be able to get a decree 
calling for desegregation. Of course, 
all of the law’s leaden footed delays 
will be available to the school board 
defendants — pleas for continuances; 
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i.e., delays in the district court prior 
to a decision on the merits, defenses 
on procedural points and, after a deci- 
sion on the merits, then appeals. But 
where appeals are taken on frivolous 
issues or where procedural defenses are 
groundless, the use of such stratagems 
may prove of little value; for the pro- 
ceedings here will be in equity and 
the courts may find ways of speeding 
suits along to a decision on whether 
a decree should be entered, and if so, 
what should it say. And similarly, the 
courts may refuse stay orders (holding 
their decrees in abeyance) pending the 
litigation of groundless appeals. So we 
reach a point where the school boards 
can preserve the status quo only by dis- 
obeying the order of the district court. 
At that point the board members 
might resign their offices to avoid the 
horns of this dilemma; but there would 
be few technical difficulties in making 
their subordinates and successors im- 
mediately subject to the same decrees; 
also it is possible that the ex-officials, 
out of office though they might be, 
could find themselves on the receiving 
end of a second suit by the parents—a 
civil action for damages—if they had 
dallied too long in the face of their 
legal obligations. So the efficacy of the 
“resistance” proposal comes down to 
the matter of deciding whether the 
federal judges can enforce their orders. 

To secure obedience the district 
courts could invoke their contempt 
powers; they could jail or fine recalci- 
trant officials. There is no maximum 
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for such punishment; the judge could 
keep piling it on until he was assured 
of compliance by the officials. Of 
course, if the federal marshals who 
sought to enforce these punishments 
were forcibly resisted we would have a 
situation bordering on revolution; the 
question “what next” can only be 
answered in terms of power politics, 
not law. But absent the matter of 
dealing with organized physical de- 
fiance, it is probably safe to say that 
the federal judges have ample power 
to enforce their orders. 


Re-enacting Segregation Laws 

As a second alternative, a state legis- 
lature, fixing a “preserve the status 
quo” policy for its local school boards 
might re-enact the school segregation 
laws and also pass a statute cutting off 
state revenue from any board which 
attempted mixed attendance. It has 
been suggested that this re-enactment 
process would somehow alter the 
states’ legal position, that by specifi- 
cally invoking its “police power” rights 
under the 10th Amendment, the state 
could legalize segregation in the face 
of two Supreme Court decisions to the 
contrary. But the courts would make 
short shrift of this, I believe, for the 
test cases were decided precisely on the 
principle that school segregation is an 
illegal usage of the admitted power re- 
posed in the states to preserve public 
peace; and thus the 10th Amendment 
gives no right to any state to enact 
such laws precisely because the 14th 
overrides it to the extent of making 
such laws unconstitutional. Nor 
should a school fund withholding stat- 
ute be able to withstand legal attack 
very long; Negro parents could prob- 
ably sue the state officer, whatever his 
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title, who disburses the public revenue 
to the schools as a defendant in a local 
desegregation suit; and they could 
secure a court order directing him to 
abstain from compliance with the with- 
holding statute; and this could be done 
on the theory that a state’s refusal to 
support mixed schools while still sup- 
porting segregated schools is simply 
another form of legislation providing 
for segregation—legislation of a type 
which the Court has already declared 
invalid. ‘Thus a single, local “desegre- 
gation” suit might knock out the “with- 
drawal” statute and put local boards 
right back in the legal position they 
would occupy in the absence of such 
a statute. 


The Assignment System 


A third proposal for avoiding de- 
segregation is the “assignment system.” 
Legislation to implement this proposal 
has been introduced in a number of 
states and enacted in some. It is quite 
possible that assignment may become 
a widely used method of enrolling 
school children, especially if the re- 
sults of future litigation over this sys- 
tem demonstrate its value as a tech- 
nique to reduce or delay the impact 
of mixed attendance in reluctant com- 
munities. 

The assignment method provides 
that each local school board, or some 
special board in the nature of an ad- 
junct of the local board, will select for 
each child in that particular district an 
appropriate school and enroll him 
in it. ‘Thus each assignment will be, 
theoretically anyway, a separate indi- 
vidual decision on the part of the as- 
signing authority; the designation of 
the appropriate school for each child 
will be based on rather general criteria 
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set out in the assignment statute. For 
example, the statute might provide, as 
some do, that the board is to select a 
school which will protect the “general 


welfare,” the “best interests,’ the 
“health” and the “academic attain- 
ment” of the child to be enrolled as 
well as all other children in the school 
system. These criteria are certainly 
broad, and though it is plainly now the 
law of the land that the race of the 
child to be enrolled cannot be con- 
sidered in applying them, nevertheless 
the very vagueness of the assignment 
standards may suggest or impel the as- 
signing officials to use race in many 
instances as implicit criteria. And, of 
course, some proponents of assignment 
plans have frankly avowed that pur- 
pose. 

But to impede legal attack against 
any local school board’s administration 
of the assignment program, most of 
the statutes have set up elaborate re- 
view procedures, and dissatisfied par- 
ents are, supposedly, required to follow 
them if they choose to dispute their 
board’s authority. Thus each dissatis- 
fied parent is first required to apply 
for a hearing before the assignment 
board, and at this hearing the parent 
is given the opportunity to prove why 
he thinks the board’s assignment of 
his particular child was illegal. If the 
parent secures no favorable decision 
from this “administrative remedy,” 
then he is authorized to go into a state 
court and litigate the question of where 
his child shall go to school. But the 
statutes provide that this lawsuit shall 
be tried before a jury (not in “equity” 
before a judge as is the case in federal 
courts), and the jury will make the de- 
cision of whether the assignment 
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should be set aside. If the jury trial 
proves unsuccessful the parents’ re- 
course is to appeal to the state supreme 
court. Obviously this would be a costly 
and cumbersome process for parents in 
communities where the assignment 
system is used simply as a device to 
preserve segregation. For each Negro 
parent fighting for the right of his 
child to attend non-segregated schools 
will face the prospect of costly and 
time consuming litigation. And one 
of the most important legal problems 
of the future is whether Negro parents, 
faced with such a situation, will be able 
to bypass the administrative and state 
court review provisions of the assign- 
ment statutes and go directly to the 
federal courts where they can join to- 
gether as a group of plaintiffs and 
bring a single suit to secure desegre- 
gation. The future disposition of this 
problem by the courts is extremely im- 
portant, because much time and 
money can be saved by Negro plain- 
tiffs if they can, legally, avoid the elab- 
orate review procedures contemplated 
by the state statutes. On the other 
hand, if the federal courts rule that 
these plaintiffs must first exhaust their 
administrative remedies before the 
local school boards and their state 
court remedies, then the assignment 
system could prove to be an effective 
device to preserve a great deal of segre- 
gation through its strength-through- 
depth attrition procedures which con- 
template so much interminable litiga- 
tion. 

It is hard to hazard any generaliza- 
tion on how the federal courts will 
treat with the assignment system. In 
somewhat analogous situations; e.g., 
cases involving alleged discrimination 
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in the voting field, the federal courts 
have insisted that plaintiffs exhaust 
their administrative remedies. Similarly 
there have been cases (but not, of 
course, in the school segregation field ) 
where the Supreme Court has ruled 
that if state court remedies are plainly 
available to a person complaining of a 
violation of his constitutional rights, 
he must use those remedies instead of 
litigating in the federal district courts. 
But there are no hard and rigid rules 
here; the refusal of the federal courts 
to hear civil rights suits has been 
purely a matter of “discretion,” and 
that discretion has been based upon 
whether there exists a “speedy” and 
“adequate” remedy in the state courts. 
Thus, the federal courts may well con- 
clude that the state court remedy here 
is too burdensome and permit Negro 
plaintiffs to bypass them. Similarly 
with the business of exhausting ad- 
ministrative remedies; if these are set 
up and administered by the school 
officials in such a way that it is mani- 
fest that the administrative review is 
purely an illusory process, where the 
parent can get no fair and proper de- 
termination of his complaint, regard- 
less of its merit, then the courts may 
well permit him to bypass this step 
too. Thus if the assignment system is 
used to preserve total segregation for 
any lengthy period, the state laws may 
not prevent the federal courts from 
proceeding to entertain class action 
(multiple plaintiffs suing as a unit) 
desegregation suits and forcing change 
pursuant to the formula laid down by 
the Supreme Court. On the other 
hand, if some desegregation is :chieved 
through use of the system, then the 
federal courts may refuse to entertain 
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class suits brought by dissatisfied par- 
ents; instead they might remand these 
plaintiffs to the remedies created for 
them by state law. 


Creation of Free Private Schools 


A “fourth” possible course of action 
to avoid the decision would be the 
creation of free private schools. ‘The 
legality of these plans has been widely 
discussed elsewhere and I will treat 
the subject only briefly. The theory be- 
hind “private” schools is this: the 14th 
Amendment is a limitation only on 
“state” and not “private” activities; 
the Court’s non-segregation decision 
only applies to state, not private 
schools; thus it has been suggested that 
the states could somehow turn their 
public school plants over to private 
management (e.g., cooperatives or 
corporations) and this private man- 
agement would be immune from the 
requirements of the 14th Amendment. 
But the trouble is that recent federal 
court decisions make it pretty clear 
that the courts will look through form 
to the substance of these arrangements 
to determine whether an alleged “pri- 
vate” activity is not, for legal purposes, 
a “state” operation. Labels mean 
nothing here, and if the arrangement 
is such that the so-called “private” 
school is receiving support from the 
state either through financial grants or 
the free use of former public school 
facilities, then the federal courts will 
say that these “private” schools are 
state activities and as much subject 
to the desegregation law as if they 
were public schools. It is pretty hard 
to contrive a lasting system of free 
education in which the public revenue 
is not used to supply the wherewithal 
to finance it; thus it is pretty hard to 
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figure out a free, “private” school sys- 
tem which will enable the schools to 
practice segregation. But that does not 
mean that such efforts will not be 
made in some places, perhaps on the 
theory that this is at least a way of 
buying time. 
Abolishing the Public Schools 

Finally, as a fifth method of evasion, 
a state might pass legislation authoriz- 
ing those communities which so de- 
sired, simply to abolish their schools. 
(In many if not all states, a prerequi- 
site to such legislation would be a con- 
stitutional amendment, and that may 
be less easy to secure than will en- 
actment of a statute.) ‘This step con- 
templates abolition of all state sup- 
ported education in a community 
which elects that alternative. ‘The 
members of the community would 
have to resort to other, private Te- 
sources to organize and finance schools; 
but if this were done on a_ purely 
private basis with no semblance of aid 
from state or local governments, the 
schools might be immune from legal 
attack since they would probably not 
be treated as “state” activities. Nor, 
presumably, would the federal courts 
be able to prevent the abandonment 
of the public schools, for there is 
nothing in the federal Constitution 
which prevents a state from doing just 
that; presumably the 14th Amend- 
ment only comes into play if and 
when state supported educational op- 
portunities are created. ‘This abolition 
of the schools may be a way to avoid 
desegregation. But unless a_ practical, 
lasting system of private schools, oper- 
ated at the expense of the parents, 
were substituted, the result would be 
educational suicide. In many commu- 
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nities many citizens may doubt 
whether that game is worth the candle; 
but still we may see some experimental 
efforts at abolition coupled with efforts 
at devising a substitute system of edu- 
cation which will be wholly devoid of 
any semblance of state support. 


An Approach “In Good Faith” 


I have discussed five possible de- 
vices for avoiding desegregation. ‘The 
legality of four is dubious, and the 
practicability of the fifth is debatable. 
But even if the legality of these strat- 
agems is dubious, they may still be 
invoked as a way of buying time at the 
expense of litigation. All of this may 
make business for the legal profession, 
albeit the financial condition of both 
prospective Negro plaintiffs and local 
school boards may hardly be such that 
either group can well afford to squan- 
der resources on interminable legal 
wrangling. 

Of course, time “with healing on 
its wings” can be bought by all this 
outlay for litigation. Many may feel 
that gradualism may be all important 
to the future of race relations. But com- 
munities contemplating this may do 
well to be reminded that there are 
other measures which may secure the 
time they need to make the adminis- 
trative and psychological transition; 
and they at least might be mindful 
that there are steps which they can 
legally take to reduce the impact of 
desegregation. One is to set up a 
system of enrollment based on free 
choice: give all students in a particular 
attendance area the option of select- 
ing one of two schools—perhaps a 
choice between a formerly all-Negro 
and a formerly all-white school. It may 
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be that for a while each race will gravi- 
tate to separate schools. Such a result, 
I think, would not do violence to the 
Court’s principle of May 17, 1954, if 
no coercion whatsoever (from any 
source) were applied to those who 
must make the choice. In some com- 
munities this system might be both 
manageable and desirable—at least as 
an interim, transitional measure. 
Also, in many urban areas, redistrict- 
ing school attendance areas may re- 
sult in little mixed attendance because 
of existing residential patterns. Gerry- 
mandering, at least if flagrant, should 
be illegal; I think a court would en- 
join use of non-compact, weirdly pat- 
terned attendance areas. But even 


without gerrymandering much segre- 
gation will exist because of existing 
residential patterns and its existence 
should not be in violation of the prin- 
ciple of May 17, 1954. 

Finally, the Court’s second decision, 
with its vague formula, grants time to 
school officials who approach the prob- 
lem in good faith. In a sense, “good 
faith” is the quid pro quo for time 
to work out “solutions” to the “ob- 
stacles.” If such a bargain were ini- 
tially accepted by a community, cer- 
tainly much would have been ac- 
complished by way of preserving both 
local control over the schools and a 
good civic atmosphere to grapple with 
the problems of the future. 
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simplicity, and map interpretation. 


The Workshop The workshop, at the end of each 
chapter, aids in reviewing and summarizing chap- 
ters, testing for understandings, and promoting 
discussions and pupil activities. 


Accessory materials for BEvonD Our BorDERS 
Workshop 
Teacher’s Manual and Key 
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LESTER VANDER WERF 


Symbols of Our Concern 


What are major symbols of our concern in education today? 
How can we encourage democratic behavior rather than authori- 


tarian personalities? 


Wwe A few years there appeared on 
American hillsides those mysteri- 
ous flaming symbols of in-group dis- 
temper called fiery crosses. I remember 
well as a boy going with others in 
the neighborhood to the iakeshore 
nearby, trembling step by step with a 
vague uneasiness, to see one reputedly 
burning its wrath on our homogeneous 
Dutch community. Coming upon it in 
the jet blackness of night, we knew 
that all was not well. As is the wont 
of youngsters when confronted with 
the specter of fear, our only recourse 
was to avoid, to slip quietly away try- 
ing to forget. But the human organ- 
ism has no effective means of erasing 
its seared components. Traumatic im- 
pressions stick deep in the nervous 
tissues. 


Critical Areas Today 


Now, thirty years after, the light 
of that fire has dimmed but little. By 
a rather easy transition one could say 
that for us who have assumed some 
measure of responsibility for the 
schools there continue to burn sev- 
eral of these fiery crosses on the land. 
In our maturity we have a pre-eminent 
advantage of knowing how to fight 
the fires, not always with fire, but some 
with water, others with earth, and all 
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with energy. As adults we could, but 
dare not, ignore these conflagrations. 
For our maturity can limn_ these 
crosses as both symbols of our con- 
cern and as burdens to endure, plac- 
ing us in double jeopardy so to speak. 
My suspicion is, however, that the 
burden is the lighter as we assume 
more heavily the yoke. 

With your permission may I name 
these crosses one by one, those at 
least which seem to be as persistent 
as they are significant. It should be 
remembered at the outset that the 
fiery crosses of yesterday were overt 
manifestations of despotic anarchy, a 
condition which denies a reverence for 
human personality. 

Today the crosses are not always so 
clearly delineated. They have quieted 
to variegated shades of authoritarian- 
ism, hiding sometimes behind the re- 
spectable fronts of our basic institu- 
tions. Often they test our faith; fre- 
quently their disturbing light distorts 
our vision; occasionally their arms 
reach out as if to choke our freedoms. 
Yet, with all of this and that which 
follows, no inference should be made 


Lester Vander Werf is dean, College of 
Education, Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
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from the metaphor beyond the thesis 
that these items bear continual 
watching. 


The Three 

There are several aspects of educa- 
tion with which we are all directly con- 
cerned and which constitute some of 
the heaviest burdens. One of these is 
the “three R’s.”” Schools are doing in- 
creasingly effective work here. But it 
is dificult to understand why we let 
ourselves be bludgeoned so by critics. 
A division in our ranks on this of all 
matters suggests the need for being 
well informed. A most recent report of 
a study of 126 school systems in New 
York State supports most of the other 
studies and indicates besides that medi- 
ocre programs are directly related to 
poor financial support and inadequate 
size. Could we not take the initiative 
by pointing to the conditions which 
undergird good or poor programs of 
education. The generalization of in- 
creasing effectiveness is in no way 
destroyed by saying that what we do 
is not good enough, meaning that our 
search for better ways, better ma- 
terials, better organization, better han- 
dling of children must be ceaseless. 

The prime weakness in our teaching 
might be called its inflexibility. Pattern 
and organization there must be, but 
rigidity is deadening. Standards there 
must also be, but the only one con- 
sistent with flexibility and individual 
differences is each student working up 
to his capacity. No higher standard 
than this is possible for any school. 

May I make a few remarks about 
two of the “R’s.” We need to re- 
examine carefully the whole frames of 
reference in which both language arts 
and mathematics are cast. In the 


former our research tells us that the 
study of formal grammar has little or 
no relation with effective speaking or 
writing. ‘here are many reasons, one 
of the strongest being that the tradi- 
tional nomenclature of grammar has 
practically no correspondence with the 
reality of human utterances. And since 
English is a word order language and 
Latin an inflectional language, Latin 
can hardly be the “training ground” 
for English as many still suppose. As 
for arithmetic, the concept of meaning 
inherent in the relationships of the 
number system and their applications 
to significant social events seems to be 
so urgent that we should not rest 
until all of our teachers reconceive 
their role with respect to it. For to the 
degree that syntactical definitions as- 
sume the pounding influence they now 
seem to possess and to the degree that 
drill supplants the development of 
mathematical understandings, to that 
degree our schools are factories of 
autocracy. 


Teacher Education 


Another cross we have to bear 
rather heavily today is related to teach- 
er education. I have the definite im- 
pression that teacher education is here 
to stay in spite of the Lynds, the 
Bestors, the Smiths, and the Lees. May 
I cite as evidence that in Greater 
Boston alone there have been organ- 
ized within the past three years sev- 
eral new programs of teacher prepara- 
tion, either graduate or undergraduate 
or both. I believe responsibility for im- 
provement of these programs. rests 
upon all of us, whether in institutions 
or in local school systems. 

Yet it becomes increasingly clear 
to many of us that adequate prepara- 
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tion is impossible in a four-year period 
without slighting some important 
breadths and depths. One fallacy easy 
to come by is to view professional pro- 
grams as existing in isolation. ‘These 
should be firmly rooted in the bio- 
logical and social sciences. Such rela- 
tionships may help us avoid some 
criticisms now leveled at us. I look 
forward to the day when our programs 
of preparation will encompass, over a 
six- to eight-year period, extensive 
work in general or liberal education, a 
deep and broad specialization, and 
professional opportunities which will 
include enough internship teaching so 
that we may be able to say at gradua- 
tion, ““This person can teach,” as medi- 
cal schools now say of their graduate, 
“This man is a doctor. He knows his 
profession and can be trusted to serve 
his community well.” Teaching will 
then have come of age professionally 
and our pride in it will be rightly 
justified. 

Segregation 

We are entering today a new phase 
of an issue in education of long stand- 
ing. I refer, of course, to the educa- 
tion of Negroes in nonsegregated 
schools. It would be comforting if we 
could say that all the evils lay below 
the Mason-Dixon line. But studies re- 
veal that school systems in the non- 
South have maintained segregated 
schools for years by several devices, in- 
cluding gerrymandering of school dis- 
tricts, encouraging voluntary choice of 
separate schools, and careful regula- 
tion of transfer permits. 

Striking shifts in population compli- 
cate the issue. For example, between 
1900 and 1950 the white population 
in the South increased by eighteen 
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million or ten times the Negro in- 
crease. In the North the picture is 
reversed. In 1900 cne in eight persons 
outside the South was a Negro com- 
pared with three in eight in 1950. 
In Chicago alone, the Negro popula- 
tion increased in the same fifty-year 
period from 30,000 to a half-million 
with 90 per cent of them jammed in 


an eleven-square mile area on the 
South Side. 


We know that segregated education 
tends to follow segregated housing. 
Schools in segregated areas tend to 
be inferior since they are normally the 
oldest with the least adequate facili- 
tics, and have a greater proportion of 
problem children. Because of the un- 
desirable teaching situation in these 
schools the better qualified teachers 
take the first opportunity to leave. New 
lows in the quality of instruction gen- 
erally follow. Students from these 
schools find great difficulty in making 
social and educational adjustment 
when transferred to integrated pro- 
grams. ‘Thus a standard argument for 
maintaining segregated schools is docu- 
mented. And the well-known vicious- 
ness comes full circle. 

In the South there are some encour- 
aging signs that integration will be 
maturely handled. Superintendent 
Corning in Washington, D. C., after 
two years of preparation, has insti- 
tuted a scheduled program which 
seems to be working extremely well 
for the most part. Recent reports indi- 
cate that 2000 Negroes are attending 
Southern white, state-supported, grad- 
uate and professional schools in all 
states except Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. 
Indeed, the challenge is country-wide. 
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The Gifted 

Look for a moment at the present 
emphasis on educating the gifted. One 
school of thought would isolate those 
of high intelligence as early as grade 
three to provide special classes for 
them, to carry them further, sup- 
posedly, in narrower fields. At least 
one spokesman for the Kenyon Plan 
proceeds on the principles of Faculty 
Psychology, in disrepute for at least 
a generation, and the best friend au- 
thoritarianism in education has ever 
had. But let me remind you that 
brains are cheap in America. They are 
bought and sold by people high in our 
power structure, not necessarily by 
those who are themselves intellectu- 
ally or artistically gifted. I submit that 
to raise an intellectual elite who have 
neither understanding of nor associa- 
tion with those who will assume posi- 
tions of power is democratic and edu- 
cational myopia. To hear some on 
this theme one would think that only 
a small proportion of our population 
is educable. But Quintilian, writing 
as early as the first century A.D. under 
the Institutes of Oratory, said: “There 
is absolutely no foundation for the 
complaint that but few men have the 
power to take in the knowledge that is 
imparted to them, and that the major- 
ity are so slow of understanding that 
education is a waste of time and labor. 
On the contrary you will find that most 
are quick to reason and ready to learn.” 
And again: “Those who are dull and 
unteachable are as abnormal as pro- 
digious births and monstrosities, and 
are but few in number.” 

For the person interested in dis- 
covering how complex this business of 
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leadership really is, may I suggest Alvin 
Gouldner’s book, Studies in Leader- 
ship. Permit me one quote from it, 
a statement of Maurice Krout: “The 
great men of the civilized world have 
been analyzed for us by competent 
psychologists on the basis of suff- 
cient materials to determine bright- 
ness or intelligence. The results seem 
to show that ‘great’ men, including 
leaders in the public life of Europe 
and America, range all the way from 
dull normal to genius.” 

We have the obligation to ask sin- 
cerely whether placing our leadership 
in intellectual giants necessarily ex- 
cludes other varieties. For leadership 
has a way of arising in unexpected 
times and places out of situations pre- 
viously unforeseen. But if we can 
classify all people as either leaders or 
the led (the law of the excluded 
middle) we can assume the position 
of the one, operate in such fashion that 
all those other nasty untouchables 
become servile, and wait for the world 
to come crashing down about us. 
There is no evidence anywhere that 
I know of that provides a safe haven 
for the world in the hands of a 
selected few. One of the most pre- 
cious of all gifts possessed by mankind 
is the power of human reason. And 
teaching people to develop this power 
is a most crucial educational objec- 
tive. The best reason I know of for 
educating the gifted is simply that 
they, as all others, are entitled op- 
portunities matching their capabilities. 
This is the most obvious common 
sense. The question is not whether 
something should be done, but how 
and for what purpose. 
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Higher Education 


I suppose if one were asked where 
the greatest concentration of mental 
ability exists he might say, “Why, in 
yur colleges and universities, of course.” 
This may well be true. We have a 
quip we use over the coffee cups to 
the effect that those of us who work 
in the colleges live in the “Squirrel 
Cage,” meaning we live on peanuts 
and whatever else our submissiveness 
can wrest from the sympathies of our 
“superiors.” Now autocratic adminis- 
trators are operating at all levels of our 
educational system, but somehow we 
should expect them least where they 
seem most prevalent—in the “bastions 
of learning.” And interestingly enough, 
some of our top people in universities 
across the land proclaim the doctrine 
of individual initiative while allowing 
their institutions to become vast con- 
formity devices. I do not blame them 
entirely for this state of affairs since 
our society is seriously saturated with 
the conformity principle. Documenta- 
tion for this can be found in the work 
of David Riesman, C. Wright Mills 
and others. 

A friend of mine once said a family 
should so organize itself that as chil- 
dren develop they can smoothly move 
from autocracy to benevolent dicta- 
torship to representative government 
to democracy. ‘This may make some 
sense for the schools, too. It seems to 
me, however, that we have turned the 
concept upside down. My feeling is 
that the warmest environments, the 
most patient and understanding teach- 
ers, the greatest flexibility are found 
in our kindergartens; while the most 
rigidity, the coldest and most calculat- 
ing systematizing operate on so-called 
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higher education including our gradu- 
ate schools. i can account for it only in 
two ways: one is that we take special 
care in selecting teachers at lower 
levels; the other is that the business of 
specialization is so uncritically ac- 
cepted that we examine no longer the 
real nature of man or of our society 
but perhaps only the nature of our 
educational system. 


Religion and Education 


There are, too, within the psycho- 
logical atmosphere in which we all 
live some strange and ominous de- 
velopments in the field of religion. 
What a clergyman friend of mine 
calls the dis-ease of our time has 
driven millions to “spiritual” cover. 
According to one popular clergyman, 
anxious man yearns for the Absolute. 
Without wishing to lock casuistic 
horns with him, let me say that while 
God may be Absolute, the world de- 
cidely is not nor are the beings in it. 
While we may long for the Absolute 
we never attain it absolutely, and my 
best guess is that no one this side of 
God Himself knows Him absolutely. 


The growing incidence of anxiety 
and frustrations of various kinds, the 
internal conflicts which beset us in 
adjusting to an increasingly complex 
world, have driven some clergymen 
of many faiths to take extreme posi- 
tions critical of the public schools. 
A few strongly recommend that par- 
ents withdraw both students and sup- 
port from public education. Others 
would remake the public schools along 
partisan religious lines. 


We can see signs that some people 
are asking with increasing bravado for 
school policies that would end separa- 
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tion of church and state. Bishop Har- 
rell of The Methodist Church has 
asked for “a holy wedlock” of religion 
and education; President Van Dusen 
of Union Theological Seminary re- 
quests that our whole curriculum be 
reorganized to place “revealed” Truth 
at the center. I must add in all fair- 
ness that the Catholic hierarchy has 
not remained silent on this matter. 
To these gentlemen I recommend Leo 
Pfeffer’s Church, State and Freedom, 
whose master thesis is that religious 
freedom, even for the Church, is 
possible only when religion and gov- 
ernment remain separate. 

After wrestling with these matters 
for many years I have reached the fol- 
lowing tentative conclusion. That the 
public school system in America must 
remain nonsectarian, that only in re- 
maining so can it serve the best inter- 
ests of all the people; further, that to 
jump the chasm to call this Godless 
indicates a lack of understanding of 
the reality of cultural interdepend- 
ence and individual integrity. It would, 
under the circumstances, be folly for 
schoolmen to yield to pressure from 
clergymen, whatever their faith, who 
want to tamper with this concept in 
any form. I believe America will pay 
dearly for such folly. Schoolmen some- 
times think they can make satisfactory 
adjustments when they stress moral 
and spiritual values. Not only will this 
not satisfy those clergymen and par- 
ents who are interested in religious in- 
doctrination, but such emphasis will 
play right into the hands of the very 
people schoolmen try to pacify, weak- 
ening the programs to the point where 
they are subject to the whims of any 
minority group. 
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Public schools rest on the same as- 
sumption as democracy itself, namely, 
that each person is capable of develop- 
ing a value system of his own. 
Churches are available if one needs 
them, but schools cannot serve as a 
church substitute without the danger 
of “establishment.” In fact, there is 
no need for them to do so for two rea- 
sons: (a) no institution can be isolated 
completely from the culture and the 
value texture of it; and (b) values are 
inherent in all learning situations, and 
admonitions will not likely touch the 
teacher incapable of seeing the situa- 
tion realistically. Education, in my 
opinion, is above any sectarianism. For 
as Horace Kallen in The Saturday Re- 
view has said, democracy’s true re- 
ligion is such that “all may freely 
come together in it, each the peer of 
the other and equal in rights and lib- 
erty . . . Being the religion of relig- 
ions, the faith in equal liberty must 
assure to each and all equal freedom of 
association and worship . . . it must 
stop all suppression and silencing as an 
assumption of infallibility repugnant 
to the religious life.” 


World Peace and Freedom 


_ Finally, the largest and most per- 
vasive burden surely is the cross of 
peace. I do not believe it takes an au- 
thoritative mastery of international re- 
lations to see the inevitable. If you 
have followed on the one hand the 
problems of war, both hot and cold, in 
the past two decades, and on the other 
the reasoning of Adler’s How to Think 
About War and Peace, of Cousins’ 
Modern Man Is Obsolete and of Lewis 
Mumford Jones’ In the Name of San- 
ity, you must have concluded as I 
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have that the only answer, that of an 
effective world government, is so stark 
in its clarity that discussion seems 
hardly necessary. But, precisely be- 
cause it is so, we May wane in Our sup- 
port and delay the day of reckoning. 
Unless world conditions change ma- 
terially there is some doubt that we 
can reckon in time. 

“But,” you say, “that may be fine, 
but what do you do when we are ac- 
cused of subversion upon the use of 
materials suggesting this theme?” A 
most timely question. We learn from 
the Denver Post that F.B.I. agents in 
at least eight states from coast to coast 
have been “volunteering derogatory in- 
formation about school teachers to 
state officials.” My answer might run 
somewhat as follows. As an individual 
I must maintain my integrity or whole- 
ness at all costs. I must tell my accusers 
that while the price of peace is higher 
than we seem willing to pay, the price 
of war and chaos is astronomical—in 
hunger, broken homes, wasted lives 
and bleeding earth. As for the schools, 
children cannot too early learn to 
stretch their thinking to include all 
men, for to the degree that they limit 
their in-group they are that much less 
human beings. Further, I believe that 
young people, when allowed to face 
the issue squarely will, too, see the in- 
evitable. As for subversion, I doubt the 
allegation will stick when one behaves 
as a person who uses his freedom in 
genuine concern for his fellowmen and 
their problems. Yet, beyond that, the 
use of freedom is its own best protec- 
tion. If those who cherish freedom suc- 
cumb to the whims of demagogues, the 


next generation has been committed 
to slavery. 

We have had a quick look at a few 
of the burning features of our educa- 
tional scene. It is conceivable that 
there will attend upon the solution of 
these issues many frustrations. Re- 
sponses to frustrating conditions can 
be several. We can fight the persons 
whom we associate with these condi- 
tions. As important as it is to stand up 
to the attack, it is easy to dissipate 
useful resources beyond the significance 
of the events. We can flee from the 
arena to neurotic evasion of our re- 
sponsibilities. This behavior, of course, 
solves no problems, not even our own. 
We can grasp an easy answer, for many 
are now offered. But here again we 
must confront ourselves with the pos- 
sible results of hasty action. 

Since, as you may have inferred, the 
major flame leaping through all of 
these fires is authoritarianism, a series 
of extinguishing devices is necessary. 
Among them would be to analyze the 
forces in our culture which develop au- 
thoritarian personalities. Fortunately, 
we have a growing body of research 
that is tremendously suggestive in this 
regard. The other side of the coin 
would seem to be a continuing study of 
what might be called the pattern of 
democratic behavior with all of its 
facets of self-discipline, critical think- 
ing, citizenship responsibility, and the 
like. For it is here that the public 
school must make its most telling con- 
tribution. Meanwhile, since we have 
to work with both of these, they must 
be reconciled—in the classroom, in the 
personalities of teacher and adminis- 
trator, in the community. 
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All of you — teachers, supervisors, administrators — 
who lead and direct the continuous improvement of our 
schools will find a wealth of creative and practical aid 
in these four outstanding books. 


Unit Teaching in the Elementary School 


“An outstanding contribution to elementary teaching,’’ writes Prof. 
Clarence Fielstra, Acting Dean of the University of California's School 
of Education at Los Angeles, of this new book. And Gretchen Wulfing, 
Director of Elementary School Education in Oakland, Calif., adds: 
“invaluable in furthering a good social studies program in elementary 
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tors across the country. Typical is the comment by R. H. Johnstone in 
N. Y. State’s Bulletin to the Schools: “Should be a part of the library 
of every professional educator. . . . Recommended as a source book for 
curriculum committees who wish to gain insight into the many problems.” 
624 pp. Illus. $5.50. 


Developing the Secondary School Curriculum 


“One of the best books in the field . . . rich in samples of practice 
supported by sound theory. . . . Here is a writer who knows his field 
and whose writing is illumined by a great faith in the hope and destiny 
of our country, and particularly of its youth.” — David B. Austin, in 
Teachers College Record. 582 pp. $5.50. 
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Uniting Improve Edueation 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 
Professor of Education 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


HOSE WHO have responsibility, in 

whatever capacity, for education in 
this country are familiar, in a general 
way at least, with the multiplicity of 
forces that shape and reshape educa- 
tional policies and programs. Some, 
undoubtedly, wish the situation were 
simpler. It could be. We could scuttle 
> our heritage, substituting a single and 
official force for the plurality of forces 
that will always characterize a free soci- 
ety. Fortunately, there are but few 
) among us who are not repelled by this 
idea. 

Our general understanding needs 
the illumination, however, that can 
come only as the specifics on which it 
rests are more clearly seen.’ Not all 
forces, for instance, as is too frequently 
assumed, are bad. Were this not the 
case the story of public education 
would have been written differently. 
It is true that education has had to 
confront much that has been irritating, 
disrupting and restrictive. It has been 
sustained all the while, nevertheless, 
by the deeply held conviction of the 
American parent that his children 
should have a better education than 
he was able to secure. ‘This conviction 
has not lessened as it has been more 


‘The task of ASCD’s Commission on Forces 
Affecting American Education is to help in pro- 
viding this illumination. 
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A House in Order 


and more realized generation by gen- 
eration. 

Nor are all forces to be identified by 
reference to person, to group or to an 
alliance of groups. Some are, as all who 
recall Zoll of unhappy memory know. 
Other forces are cultural trends (or 
tough cultural facts) to which educa- 
tional thought and practice have to be 
adjusted no matter how much habit 
resists. ‘The entry of man into the 
atomic age is a case in point. So, too, 
is the dawning realization that nation- 
al security is all one with security for 
the concert of nations. So, also, is the 
decision of the people, as this has 
been reflected by the Supreme Court 
on two occasions, that the American 
Dream is beyond realization so long as 
some children are permitted to suffer 
the indignities of a segregated educa- 
tion. 


Habits and Attitudes 


The fact that segregation no longer 
has legal status is illustrative of how a 
cultural fact can have meaning for 
education. Here is a force with which 
all schools must now reckon. No edict 
has been issued before which all 
schools must now cringe. No edict 
has been issued before which all per- 
sons must simultaneously bow. Yet 
none can remain unaffected by the 
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ers Guides for each book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: New York 14 Chicago 16 
San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 


growing strength of the American con- 
science or by the emerging shifts in 
practice. 

The solid South turns out to be a 
core of states that may almost be 
counted on the fingers of a single hand. 
Nor is there solidity within these states, 
as the vote in Georgia to replace public 
schools by private ones revealed. ‘The 
size of the opposition vote was evid- 
ence that the American conscience is 
not to be stopped by state lines. 

No one in his right mind can an- 
ticipate immediate change the country 
over. Habits and attitudes are not 
changed by court decisions, though the 
latter do help initiate and sustain 
change. We need only witness steps 
already taken toward integration in the 
District of Columbia, in West Vir- 
ginia, Delaware and Missouri, in Mary- 
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land, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Texas, to see that this is so. ‘The 
fact is that a single decision has re- 
leased a relentless pressure on Ameti- 
can education to replace a darkened 
area in the American Dream by a lu. 
minous one. 

Whatever the speed of public 
change, however, the educational pro- 
fession must anticipate that its mem- 


bers will be, in this instance, a force | 
added to a force. The proper work of | 


education—the development of young 


people who understand the significance _ 
of their heritage of freedom and who, | 
through the capacities they have been 7 
helped to develop, steadily gain con- © 
fidence in their ability to help main- © 
tain and extend it—will be but partially — 
done should any percentage of teach- © 
ers and administrators reveal that they ~ 
neither respect some children nor some ~ 


ideas. 


There are many factors on which © 


the future of democracy rests. It would 


be both foolish and dangerous to sug- 
gest otherwise. Yet one thing is obvi- © 
ous. Merely to teach about democracy 
will be fruitless. Our educational house © 
must be set in order so that to live | 
within it is to experience democracy | 
in all of its reaches. ‘To say this is to 7 
suggest a fact too little recognized: | 
professional habits and attitudes are” 
forces that affect education no less | 
than the external forces which are more | 
frequently the objects of our attention. | 


With a house in order we may release 
a cultural force that will be meaning- 
ful reciprocally, and continuously, both 
for society and for the schools. 

—H. Gorpvon Hut trisu, professor 
of education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


ATE THIS month (November 28- 

December 1) the White House 
Conference on Education will climax 
a comprehensive study of educational 
problems by citizens and educators 
alike throughout the United States for 
the past year. United States Commis- 
sioner of Education S. M. Brownell 
reports that by late November tens of 
thousands of citizens will have at- 
tended thousands of meetings to dis- 
cuss solutions for our pressing school 
problems. Such citizens’ meetings will 
have been held in every state, and 
thousands of meetings in individual 
communities also will have been held. 

It is expected that about 2000 lay 
citizens and educators will attend the 
White House Conference. ‘The na- 
tional committee will issue 1400 invi- 
tations, with a minimum of ten to each 
state. ‘Three hundred invitations will 
be issued to national organizations, 
both lay and professional. 

The White House Conference on 
Education will be a working meeting, 
not a “speak to” convention. All parti- 
cipants will be provided copies of the 
subcommittee reports on the six major 
topics scheduled for analysis at the na- 
tional gathering. ‘These reports will 
be submitted in advance, so that those 
attending may become familiar with 
the facts and issues in each study area 
prior to the conference. ‘The subcom- 
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Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


mittee reports, before being submitted 
to participants and before final con- 
sideration of the report to the Presi- 
dent on the “significant and pressing 
problems in the field of education,” 
will have to be approved by the full 
Presidential Committee of 33 lay and 
professional members. ‘The Commit- 
tee will consider three sets of data in 
compiling its report: ‘The Committee’s 
own studies; findings of state confer- 
ences; and results of the White House 
Conference on Education. 

The six study areas are: (a) What 
should our schools accomplish? (b) 
In what ways can we organize our 
school systems more efficiently and 
economically? (c) What are our school 
building needs? (d) How can we get 
cnough good teachers—and keep them? 
(c) How can we finance our schools— 
build and operate them? (f) How can 
we obtain a continuing public interest 
in education? 


@ Sam H. Moorer of the Florida 
State Department of Education has 
provided . additional information on 
the Florida Councils on Elementary 
and Secondary Education. He reports 
that for some time school people in 
Florida had wanted an opportunity to 
be provided for a cross section of edu- 
cators to come together at intervals to 
study problems of elementary and 
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AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


THE ONLY GRADED CORRECTIVE READING SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


These graded high interest level stories arouse the 
want to read spirit and develop a can read confidence 
to insure a successful reading program for group 
instruction. 

HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING contains 
easy-to-follow teaching suggestions. TEACHER’S 
GUIDE BOOKS available for each title. 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL = 
John Paul Jones 


The Rush for Gold 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
Daniel Boone 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Davy Crockett 

Wild Bill Hickok 

Buffalo Bill 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Kit Carson 

Cowboy and Cattle Trails 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Chief Blackhawk 

Alec Majors 

Pilot Jack Knight 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL Pr | 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 
Friday—The Arapaho Indian* 


*Starting level 


Write today for free brochure about this graded 

corrective reading program which includes 17 x 

22" four-color historic U. S. Trails Map. 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 

2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Illinois Dept. 56 
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secondary education. In 1954 State 
Superintendent Thomas D. Bailey 
called together representative groups 
interested in the schools. Out of this 
conference the two councils were 
formed. 

Briefly, the councils have the follow- 
ing characteristics: (a) ‘They are ex- 
perimental in nature and may con- 
tinue, merge or disband to the extent 
that their value is demonstrated 
through experience. (b) They have no 
legal status and are advisory in nature. 
(c) Recommendations for action are 
channeled through appropriate legally 
constituted groups or individuals. (d) 
They are cross-sectioned groups rep- 
resenting various levels and varieties 
of white and Negro educational per- 
sonnel. (e) They are primarily cur- 
riculum study councils. (f) They com- 
plement, rather than supplant, other 
educational groups, such as supervisor, 
administrator, and teacher associations. 
(g) Coordination and liaison with 
other groups are accomplished pri- 
marily through the State Department 
of Education, college staff members 


and representatives of various educa- | 


tional groups. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


Several school systems have pre- | 


pared curriculum guides which should 


aid teachers in carrying out the special | 
theme of this month’s issue, “Integrat- 
ing Minority Groups into the Public | 


Schools.” 


@ Fresno County Project, The Edu- | 
cational Program for Migrant Chil- | 
dren, Schools Where Children Moye, | 


Teaching Bilingual Children, and 
Planning for the Child Who Moves. 
Fresno, California: the County 
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CREATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


CRUCIAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION: An Anthology 


Shane 
Yauch 


Yauch 
Bartels 
Morris 


Ehlers 


HENRY HOLT and CO. 


Schools, 1954 and 1955. 11, 40, and 
29 p. (mimeographed ) 

Suggestions for teachers new to 
Fresno County schools with large 
migrant enrollments are contained in 
the first bulletin listed. ‘The publica- 
tion gives some information about 
such children, and about the schools 
and communities in areas where mi- 
grant families constitute a large pro- 
portion of the workers. 

The second bulletin listed provides 
suggestions for teaching the English 
language to children who have used 
only Spanish in their home and neigh- 
borhood. Many English exercises are 
listed and plans for developing the use 
of spoken English are described. 

The third bulletin deals with school 
children who come from migrant- 
worker families. It is designed to pro- 
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vide as rich an educational experience 
as possible during the time the chil- 
dren are enrolled in Fresno County 
schools. ‘The first section discusses 
procedures for orienting migrant chil- 
dren to their new school. This is fol- 
lowed with a long section on the 
diagnosis of educational needs, so that 
the program may be readily adjusted 
to the new pupil. Section III discusses 
program adjustments and the last part 
discusses the handling of transfer 
pupils. 

® Wisconsin State Department of 
Education, School for Migrant Chil- 
dren, Waupun, Wisconsin. Curricu- 
lum Studies Project; Madison: the 
Department, 1953. 27 p. (mimeo.) 


The State Migrant Committee of 
the Wisconsin Welfare Council felt 
that the educational needs of migrant 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—18 rhythms) Blue Label. 


$4.50 per set postpaid 


Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants and Fairies, Soldier March, Walk, Train, Airplanes, The Doll, The 
Jig, The Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, The Polka Dot, The Indians, The Balls, The Jumping Jack, 


January February March. 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—15 rhythms) Red Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, Day and Night, The Butterfly, The Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, U.S.A. Victory March, Rainbow 


Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 


THIRD SERIES 3 vinylite plastic records—12 rhythms) Green Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Dog Walk, Yankee Doodle Polka, Dixie Hoe Down, Leap the Puddles, Snowflakes and Skating, 
Cat Walk, | Can Do Better Than That, Bubble Song, Oh Come Little Children Come! God Made 
the World So Beautiful, Sowing Ev’ry Day, Hi Ho! 

THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. 
Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, 


arises from a natural situation. 


Each rhythm and song 


accent and intensity are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental 


body movements. 


RAINBOW RHYTHM BOOK 
Nora Belle Emerson & Thos. E. McDonough 
Music for 45 original rhythms 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
$2.98 a copy postpaid 


Mail Orders to: 
Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 


children should be studied. This bul- 
letin is a report of a project carried out 
at Oak Center School near Waupun. 
The planning of the various aspects 
of the program was developed coopera- 
tively by the Curriculum Project Plan- 
ning Committee. 


The bulletin contains descriptive 
analyses of the traits of individual chil- 
dren, some observations concerning the 
characteristics and needs of migrant 
children, and a description of the daily 
program and the school activities. Cer- 
tain conclusions from the study are 
listed. 

® Board of Education of the City 
of New York, Teaching Children of 
Puerto Rican Background in New 
York City Schools. New York: the 
Board, 76 p. 

In this bulletin, the New York City 
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schools have brought together sugges- ~ 
tions based on successful practices in © 
some schools in organizing and carry- | 
ing out an educational program for — 


Puerto Rican children. 


@ South Dakota Department of ; 
Public Instruction, Indians of South © 


Dakota. Bulletin No. 67; Pierre: the | 


Department, 1954. 54 p. 


Indians constitute an important | 
segment of the population in a number | 


of states. ‘This bulletin was prepared | 


to help the educators of South Dakota 
better understand the Indian people, 
their culture and their problems. This 
publication should be of value to 


teachers in other states which have 


large Indian populations even though 
it discusses specifically the Dakota 
Indians. 


The information is presented inf 
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question and answer form, and covers 
many aspects of Indian life and the 
relationships of the Indian people to 
the federal government and to the citi- 
zens of the state. 


@ Shirley E. Greene, Children of 
Misfortune. A Study of the Education 
of Migrant Children; Merom, Indiana: 
the Author, 1954. 25¢ 

Here is the story of retardation and 
frustration, of “books vs. beans,” of 
children who must work to supple- 
ment the earnings of their parents. It 
is a condensed report of an 18-month 
field research study, directed by the 
author, of the educational opportuni- 
ties and experiences of school-age chil- 
dren of migratory farm workers. 


> ® California State Department of 
_ Education, Hearing Testing of School 
| Children. Recommendations of the 
California State Department of Public 
Health and the State Department of 
Education; Sacramento: the Depart- 
ment, 1954. 

The purpose of this publication is 
to provide guidance to school districts 
in carrying out the law which requires 
each district to test the hearing of each 
pupil enrolled. It should be of value 
to other school systems in developing 
a testing program. 


> ® Betty Lou Points, Handbook for 
| Living. Rochester, Minnesota: the 
Author. 58 p. 


This booklet is designed for use with 
deaf children, children and adults with 
. |) foreign backgrounds, and retarded pu- 

) pils. It is useful in providing topics for 
conversation. 


® Grand Rapids Board of Educa- 
tion, Opportunity for Every Child. 
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For Social Studies materials 
that are 

INTERESTING .. . 
COMPLETE... 
UP-TO-DATE... 


you and your pupils need — 


MAN’‘S WAYS AND TIMES 


Social studies with history emphasis 
Grades 3 through 6 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 

OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
WORLD WAYS 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Geography 

Grade 4 to junior high school 
OUR BIG WORLD 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
OLD WORLD LANDS 

A WORLD VIEW 


THEN AND NOW IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Filmstrips for social studies. 
The story of America — its 
people and resources, past 
and present — is dramatical- 
ly told in 18 full-color film- 
strips. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 
New York San Francisco 


Dallas Atlanta 


Chicago 
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Prefabricated, easy to assemble parts 
plus easel make large handsome, pro- 
fessional flannel boards at low cost. 
Removable high grade flannel covers 
are drawn over durable fiberboard framed 
by 34” tubular steel corners with dowels 
for rigidity. Draw strings and steel spring 
fasteners hold unit securely. Sturdy, light- 
weight Flan-O-Mats provide indispens- 
able, versatile displays for all needs. 
30”x40”....ship. wt. 7 Ibs...... $8.95 


36x48”... .ship. wt. 8 Ibs.... $11.50 


OTHER FLANNEL BOARD MATERIAL 
STICK-O-MAT BOARDS 


Ready made boards of flannel mounted on 
hardboard with separate wire folding easel. 


18"x24”....ship. wt. 5 Ibs. ....$3.75 
24”"x36”....ship. wt. 7 Ibs. ....$7.50 
ALPHASETS 


Die cut letters and numbers with velour back 
for adhesion to flannel boards. 
No. 1—192 1%” high Capitals, lower 
case letters, numbers, ship. wt. 2 Ibs. 


No. 3 CN—100 Capitals and numbers 3” 
high, ship. wt. 2 Ibs ........... $3.00 


No. 3 1c—120 lower case letters—com- 
panion set to Alphaset No. 3 CN, ship. 


$3.00 
VELOUR SHEETS 
10 sheets, plain. .10”x13”...... 1.00 


10 sheets, self sticking. 10”x10”.$2.50 
Prices f.o.b. Minneapolis 


Write today for 
MATERIALS 


CATALOG OF 
THE 


JUDY 
COMPANY 


EL, 310 N. 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan: the Board, 
1953. 35 p. 

This beautifully illustrated booklet 
explains the program for exceptional 
children in Grand Rapids. It is in- 
tended primarily for parents, but it 
does show the aspects of such a pro- 
gram, and describes briefly the nature 
of each phase. 


@ New York State Department of 
Education, Removing Blocks to Men- 
tal Health in School. Albany: the De- 
partment, 1954. 18 p. 

Suggestions for faculty study of 
school conditions that prevent opti- 
mum mental health are contained in 
the seventeen situations described in 
this booklet. Following the description 
of each situation that may interfere 
with good mental health practices, a 
fundamental principle for fostering 
sound development is stated. 


@ Arizona State College, Workshop 
in the Education of the Exceptional 
Child. ‘Tempe: the College, 1955. 
275 p. (mimeographed ) 

This publication is a product of a 
workshop conducted by Willard Abra- 
ham. It contains chapters on each type 
of exceptional pupil, and follows the 
usual workshop format, with informa- 
tion on the characteristics of each type 
of pupil and suggestions for providing 
appropriate programs. 
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Books Review 


Teaching World Understanding. Ed- 
ited by Ralph C. Preston. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 


Concern about world understanding 
has long been a significant part of the 
record of the Friends. Now comes a 
small volume which compresses into 
200 pages a number of practical and 
valuable Quaker approaches to world 
understanding in the schools. Edited 
by Ralph C. Preston, Teaching World 
Understanding presents ideas and ex- 
periences of eight specialists, all with 
a background of work in Quaker 
schools. 

Issues proposed for consideration 
by Editor Preston deserve the atten- 
tion of every teacher: (a) ‘To what ex- 
tent can attitudes be changed? (b) Is 
teaching world understanding a form 
of propaganda? (c) Does world un- 
derstanding conflict with patriotism? 
(d) Does emphasis upon world un- 
derstanding provide a means for evad- 
ing personal problems? (e) Can con- 
fidence and optimism be built in a 
war-threatened world? 

Leonard S. Kenworthy contributes 
two chapters on studying other coun- 
tries and peoples at elementary and 
secondary school levels. He suggests 
aims, cites dangers and difficulties, 
characterizes a good program, sets up 
guidelines for choosing topics or coun- 
tries to be studied, summarizes general 
methods and materials, and provides 
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Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 
Contributors: Margaret Wasson 
George Sharp 


his usual helpful bibliographies. Ways 
of achieving world understanding 
through current affairs teaching, school 
assemblies and service activities are 
described in three short chapters. 


To this reviewer the most valuable 
and interesting chapters are those 
which present in considerable detail 
iwo major projects of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee—the 
School Affiliation Service and the work 
camp program, both in the United 
States and overseas. These two chap- 
ters give heartening examples of suc- 
cessful action approaches to world 
understanding. The accounts reflect 
not only Quaker concern but also an 
optimistic point of view which will be 
appreciated by teachers today. Preston 
makes it clear that he is not advocating 
the preaching of sweetness and light. 
Instead he proposes “patient, gentle, 
yet persistent and unremitting refer- 
ence to certain important established 
facts: Progress toward world order has 
taken place . . . Pessimism is often 
caused by nearsightedness and poor 
perspective . . . Cooperation is a law 
of nature . . . Each person’s influence 
is important.” ‘Teachers “have it with- 
in their power as teachers to make a 
major contribution to the building of 
a safer, saner, kindlier world.” 


Although much that is included in 
this little volume can be found in year- 
books and other publications, the spe- 
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Research Helps In Teaching 
The Language Arts 


Prepared by Harold G. Shane for the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 


This booklet is written in a concise yet interesting manner 
and includes helpful bibliographies pertaining to several phases 
of the language arts. If you are concerned with teaching or 
learning in some area of the language arts, the research-docu- 
mented findings referred to in these chapters will furnish an- 
swers to hundreds of questions which continuously bother you— 
and other school people and parents—in these areas.. Following 
are the chapter headings: 


Chapter I. Why Should We Stress Research in the Lan- 
guage Arts? 

Chapter II. The First “R” 

Chapter III. The Second “R” 

Chapter IV. Creative Written Expression 

Chapter V. Are We Spellbound? 

Chapter VI. Don’t Split That In fin i tive! 

Chapter VII. The Care and Feeding of Bookworms 

Chapter VIII. “Are You Listening?” 


Chapter IX. “So You Don’t Have to Speak 
the Language .. .” 


Chapter X. Oral English 


80 pages $1.00 


Order from: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Orders for $1.00 or less should be accompanied by remittance. Discounts on quantity orders 
of same title for shipment to one address: 2-9 copies, 10 per cent; 10 or more copies, 20 per 
cent. Postage will be charged on all orders not accompanied by payment. 
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SEND TODAY for your copy of 
these new books. Each has 64 
pages and cover. Size 6% x 8. 
Three copies $1.00 each, Net, 
Postpaid. Single copy price $1.25 
each, Net, Postpaid. 


our ABCs manuscript and cursive 
and how we IMPROVE them 


Two Important New Books 


Teachers are enthusiastic about these new 
books for they show the correct way to 
make the letters and numbers. Every letter 
of the alphabet is carefully illustrated for 
your study and improvement. 

Self-instruction and Self-analysis are combined 
with the correct visualization of each letter 
to produce better writing. 


Space is provided for you to make and to 
score your own letters. 


Essential Wherever Maruscript 
and Cursive Handuriting 


are taught 


the ZANER-BLOSER company 


612 N. Park Street, Dept. EL, Columbus 8, Ohio 


cial Quaker flavor, the brevity and 
simplicity of the writing, and the 
wealth of specific reference material 
make this a valuable book for curricu- 
lum workers, beth in and out of the 
classroom. 


—Reviewed by Marcaret Wasson, 
director of instruction, Highland Park 
Public Schools, Dallas, Texas. 


Educational Supervision—A_Leader- 
ship Service. A report of the South- 
ern States Work Conference on 
Educational Problems. By H. Cliff 
Hamilton, R. Lee Thomas and J. B. 
Robertson. ‘Tallahassee, Florida: 
George 'T. Walker, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1954. $1.25. 
This publication is an outgrowth of 

a study in instructional supervision 

which was sponsored by The Southern 

States Work Conference during a 
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three year period ending in 1954. 
While the focus of attention is re- 
gional, this incisively and compactly 
written report should prove both stimu- 
lating and useful to experienced cur- 
riculum workers in all parts of the 
country. 

The contents of the report are di- 
vided into six chapters. In Chapter 1, 
supervision is defined, those who take 
part in it are designated, the need for 
supervisory services is explained and 
the basic principles of supervision are 
given. Chapter 2 deals with the organi- 
zation and administration of super- 
visory services in the individual school, 
in the local administrative unit and at 
the state level. Nine supervisory rela- 
tionships are identified and described 
in Chapter 3. In each case, a statement 
concerning the relationship is made, 
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an illustrative incident given, and in 
a concluding section titled “Did you 
notice that—” significant points are 
made prominent. 

Chapter 4, “Ways of Working in 
Supervision,” is, as it should be, the 
longest in the report. In it, ways in 
which supervisors work with individu- 
als, groups and resources are listed and 
illustrative descriptions of actual in- 
cidents are given. Relevant principles 
of supervision are suggested in the 
margin next to the paragraphs to which 
they apply. In some instances, princi- 
ples other than those listed in Chapter 
1 are introduced. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to the 
evaluation of supervisory services. In 
the opening paragraphs, general princi- 
ples and purposes of evaluation are dis- 
cussed. Following this section, instru- 
ments developed in several southern 


states are reproduced. These include 
a parent-opinionnaire, a school-com- 
munity survey outline, an interview 
guide and a self-evaluation check-list 
for supervisors. 

The education of supervisors is the 
subject of the sixth and concluding 
chapter. While admitting that only a 
few of the southern states have pro- 
grams designed particularly for super- 
visors, it is asserted that there is evi- 
dence of progress being made in their 
recruitment, selection and education. 
Actual practices of promise in each of 
these three areas are cited. ‘The chap- 
ter closes with some provocative pro- 
posals for program planning for the 
education of supervisors. ‘These are 
stated rather succinctly, so that the 
reader is left interested but uncertain 
of his understanding. It is to be hoped 
that further explanation will follow. 


NEW EDITION 


grades 2-8. 


skills. 


remedial practice. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Use: 


By MILDRED A. DAWSON and others 


® meets today’s language needs — a program of growth for 
@ provides for learning, practicing, using essential language 


@ presents the skills in a sequence that assures steady growth. 
® offers a rich content that gives real purposes for learning. 


@ maintains learning through systematic review tests and 


e 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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In sum, this publication represents 
well the down-to-earth state and re- 
gional studies currently being made by 
workers in the field. Its greatest weak- 
ness is in its photographs—which may 
“break up the printing,” but in this 
case certainly fail to illustrate. Its 
greatest strength lies in its boiled-down, 
professional incisiveness. 

—Reviewed by GrorcE SHARP, cur- 
riculum coordinator, Public Schools, 
Tenafly New Jersey. 


The Dynamics of Personal Adjust- 
ment. By George F. J. Lehner and 
Ella A. Kube. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. 

This book should prove useful in 
education. Written in simple non- 
technical language for students in in- 
troductory psychology courses or for 
the general reader, the book attempts 


not only to bring into sharper focus 
the major forces that help or hinder 
the individual in making a satisfactory 
adjustment to life but also to help the 
reader to develop insight into his own 
personal and social problems of adjust- 
ment. While significant findings (in- 
cluding recent ones) from both clinical 
and social psychology are utilized, 
theoretical considerations are held to a 
minimum and personal experiences 
are stressed. ‘The results of animal ex- 
perimentation are kept in their proper 
relation to human behavior as initial 
or corroborative evidence. 

‘The content of the book falls into 
four major areas. The first three chap- 
ters attempt to explain why it is im- 
portant to understand ourselves and 
others and to achieve good mental 
health. ‘he next section deals with 
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Every month — as in November - 


school year. 


B will be available in May. 


Give the Indians 
an Even Chance! 


These are but a few of the timely articles in November’s 
Reader’s Digest 
EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


- you get interesting, informative material in the 
Digest, used by more than 16,000 English and social studies teachers as an aid in the 
development of thinking, informed citizens. The Digest also brings you and your 
students 40 pages of expertly prepared student and teacher aids each month of the 


Send today for free New Standard Vocabulary Test, complete with testing kit of 
35 copies of the 125-word Form A Test to measure students’ vocabulary now. Form 


e 
for Ko 


Are you attending the NCTE or the NCSS Meetings in New York? Visit Reader’s 
| Digest BOOTH No. 3 in The Statler Hotel, BOOTH 18 in the Commodore. 


Pleasantville 


Reader’s Digest 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


New York 


November 1955 
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DLA.MERICAN BUSINESS needs rich rewards. One of 
the most attractive fields of cctivity is that of the secretary. Around this’ 
position revolves the smooth functioning of the executive office. 


As the administrator's right hand, the secretary has the opportunity to acquire an - 
intimate knowledge of business operation that is limited to the few. Through this 
preferred position many secretaries move rapidly to supervisory and administra- 
tive posts at enviable remuneration. 

Variety of duties... pleasant surroundings... opportunities for self-expression 


and creativeness ... these are only a few of the advantages that make the secre- 
tarial field the sesame to personal achievement and lasting success. 


For the smooth functioning of American Business, young people with intelligence, 
ambition, and the desire to achieve are critically needed in the secretarial field. 
Your guidance can mean their right decision. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION/McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Serving Business Education through Publishing 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas Toronto London 
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the origin, nature and development of 
emotional and _ psychological needs 
and the reactions that follow when 
needs are frustrated or in conflict. The 
third part discusses the principles of 
mental health and the dynamics of 
family adjustments, school adjust- 
ments, social adjustments, job and ca- 
reer adjustments, psychosexual adjust- 
ments, adult living and old age adjust- 
ments. Included are two chapters on 
the neuroses and the functional psy- 
choses. 

In the closing section, the signifi- 
cance of personal differences and their 
effect on personality development and 
adjustment are emphasized. In the final 
chapter, psychotherapy is explained as 
a re-learning process and the various 
types of therapy are described. 

Chapter 3 on man’s views of him- 
self and his world outlines beliefs that 
have both explained and influenced 
human behavior from ancient times 
to the present. This chapter should 
be of particular interest io the under- 
graduate and to the layman. 

On the negative side, the concept of 
adjustment is not adequately explained 
nor are a number of other concepts 
which are referred to in the book. Im- 
provements could also be made in the 
use of the illustrative material. 

It is recommended that teachers of 
high school and adult evening school 
psychology courses review this book 
for possible use as a text. It is also 
recommended to those who would like 
to bring themselves up-to-date on some 
of the more recent findings in clinical 
and social psychology. 

—Reviewed by GrorGE SHARP, cur- 
riculum coordinator, Public Schools, 
Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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Low priced, too! 12 Big 12x6x6-in. 
hollow Blox and 4 3-ft. boards (basic 
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riding, sharing, learning. Fun for all! 
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All prices are f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 
Write for further information 
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ASCD Publications Currently Available 
YEARBOOKS 


Guidance in the Curriculum (1955) Shows integral relationship between guid- 
ance and teaching; treats that part of guidance which the classroom teacher, 
with the help of specialists, can best accomplish .................2.-0-. $3.75 

Creating a Good Environment for Learning (1954) Shows teachers, parents 
and others at work, creating conditions and arranging surroundings which 


Forces Affecting American Education (1953) Analyzes forces affecting today’s 
schools. Outlines positive programs for improving education ............ 3.50 
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3.50 
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Board of Directore 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1955-56 


President, GorDON N. MACKENZIE, Head, Dept. of Curr. and Tching., Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., 
N. Y. 

First Vice-President, PRUDENCE Bostwick, Supervisor, Denver Pub. Schs., Denver, Colo. 

Second Vice-President, JANE FRANSETH, Specialist for Rural Ed., Office of Ed., Dept. of Health, Educa- 
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AW-HILL Books 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS 
A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators 
By Marcaret E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College. 414 pages, $5.50 


The first book to deal systematically and extensively with group approaches to all phases 
of guidance—personal, social, vocational, and educational—at various age levels from 
childhood through later maturity. It traces the sources of group guidance procedures in 
social work, medical and psychiatric practice, religious and secular education, and 
personnel work, with emphasis on implications of practices in these various fields for 
‘ educational programs at all age levels. It deals with aking five « individual within the 


group to understand himself and to achieve skill in making Wise choices, realistic plans, 
and useful adjustments, and it is focused on the aspects of erhotional adjustment, mental 
hygiene, and human relations. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 


By Epwarp C. Rogser, University of Michigan; LENN E. SmitH, Michigan State 
Dept. of Public Instruction; and C. E. Erickson, Michigan State College. McGraw- 
Hill Practical Guidance Series. Second Edition. 304 pages, $4.75 


For the practicing or prospective counselor, teacher, or administrator, this is a complete 
guide to the school guidance program with specific and detailed suggestions for the 
establishment of a complete program in any school system, utilizing sound principles 
of administrative procedures. It can also be used to evaluate or improve present guidance 
services. Modern guidance concepts and current practices are incorporated throughout. 
This is no mere philosophical discussion of counseling and guidance but a detailed and 
informative analysis. of the purposes, problems, and personnel of the program. 


_ BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By Hersert SANDERSON, Vocational Counseling Service, University of Buffalo. 

346 pages, $4.75 
This book aims to help students and practicing counselors familiarize themselves with 
the fundamental principles in educational and vocational counseling. The book covers 
practical and theoretical aspects of the subject as they arise in working with adolescents 
and adults. The author discusses the psychological forces that prompt the client to seek 
vocational help, difficulties. encountered in entering counseling work, the counseling 
process.itself, the role of the counselor and his psychological needs, and the ending phase. 


OCCUPATIONS AND CAREERS 


By Water J. Greenvear, U. S. Office of Education. 606 pages, $4.20 


An outstanding book designed for an occupations course. Organized in three parts: (1) the 
individual—his interests, hobbies, local opportunities, how to study occupations, and how 
to get a job; (2) individual occupations—classified accordng to the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles—and discussed as to groups within each classification; (3) descriptions of 
industrial processes and occupations in the large major industries of our country. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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